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The undersigned are alone responsible for the char- 
acter and sentiments of The Independent. They have 
competent assistance in the departments of news and 
correspondence, and the Journal is established on an 
adequate pecuniary basis. 





Lxonarp Bacon. 
Jos. P. THompson. 
kK. 8. Srorars, Jun. 


Rey. Josuva Luavirr is Assistant Editor. . 
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tor to The Independent, over the signature * 
During the absence of Dr. Bacon on his foreign 
tour, bis two associates will be exclusively responsible 
for the course and character of The Independent. Dr. 
Zacon will contribute to the paper from abroad, over 
bis own signature, and arrangements have been made 

which will supply his temporary lack of service. 


DHomestic Correspondence. 
WITHDRAWAL FROM PRESBYTERY. 


We have received from the pastor of “ the 
chureh in Sharon,” Ohio, a long communication 
addressed to the Presbytery of Medina, N. 8., 
eetting forth five reasons why the church has 
withdrawn both its ecclesiastical connection and 
Christian fellowship from the said Presbytery. 
The first four reasons are spread over more 
space than we can conveniently find room for. 
The first reason alleged is, that to remaia in the 
connection would be “to continue in fellowship 
with slaveholding,” because “ the entire ecclesi- 
astical connection that vermits slaveholding 
churches to remain in its fellowship becomes 
accessory to the iniquity.” As our experience 
does not enable us to judge of the nature of those 
ecclesiastical links which transmit sfm from one 
church to another, we do not decide on the force 
of this reason. 

The second reason is a dissent from “ the 
policy, so often recommended, of continuing to 
hold fellowship with a sin, while professedly 
endeavoring, and in order the better to purge it 
out.” Our advice is, without hesitation, to every 
one Who is conscious of holding “ fellowship 
with a sin,” to cut the connection at once. 

The third reason is that “ Christian Discipline, 
we fear, is to a great extent neglected in the 
denomination of which you are a part;” and the 
fourth is, a conviction that the churches and 
ministers of that body ‘do not generally receive 
and hold several of the most important and dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of the gospel,” such as 
“that God has from eternity foreordained what- 
soever comes to pass,” and “ brings all things to 
pass by his own agency ;” that “ mankind while 
unconverted incessantly commit sin even from 
their earliest infancy,” Xc., &c. We believe that 








secure members, we do not doubt; but we must 
believe their Christian character and influence 
to be greatly marred and neutralized by the mass 
of corru with which they are connected 
and burdened. And we trust that many of them 
will be brought out from their corrupting and de- 

lorable connection with these ecclesiastical 
bodies, When “Babylon,” the mother hierar- 
chy, shall sink as a mill-stone in the depths of 
the sea, these more youthful daughters, these 
later but kindred and connected hierarchies, we 
doubt not will find themselves drawn down and 
overwhelmed in the same vortex of perpetual 
overthrow. , 
“ Entertaining these views, we have deemed it 
our duty to separate from all bodies of associated 
churches, and plant ourselves on the simple anc 
Scriptural basis of ehureh independency. The 
movement has indeed been, and still is, a severe, 
ordeal to us; it is shaking us to the foundative, 
it will probably reduce our numbers; tt tay | 
even, so far a8 our scanty numbers would permut 
a similar result, affect us as did the ordea! that 
reduced the army of Gideon from 32,000 to 300 
soldiers. We ate indeed weak and unworthy. 
We need help from brethren ; but, above all, we 
need it from on High. But whatever may be the 
result of our movement on this church, should it 
even resolve it into its original elements, it can- 
not change the nature, nor evans the ere 
ance of the great principles concerned in 
movenieat ; ie shonid it atieet our convictions 
of duty, or our course of action in the matter. 
If churches have so far departed from the Serip- 
tural basis, that an effort to return to that basis 
occasions a shock so great as to prove fatal to 
them, are they true dads of Christ ?—and 
should the props of a popular organization be 
kept around them, and they be flattered in the 
self-complacent but vain confidence that they are 
something, when they are nothing? Rather let 
such churches be replaced by others free from 
the usurpations and other corruptions to which 
we have referred, and composed of a true, equal, 
and affectionate brotherhood, manifesting the 
humble, loving, and self-denying spirit of the 
Gospel. 
“*Men, Brethren, and Fathers, we ask of you 
a candid consideration of our reasons for with- 
drawing from your body. We hope they will 
not be deemed in auy degree disrespectiul or 
unkind. They certainly are not intended so to 
be. We intend them to be ‘ words of truth and 
soberness, We wish that you, and ail the 
churches connected with you, may come to en- 
tertain siinilar views with us, of the important 
truths, and facts, and principles, as we deem 
them, so imperfectly brought to your notice in 
this communication, and to take a position and 
pursue a course in the work of religious and 
ecclesiastical reformation, jn harmony with such 
views. Then indeed should we hope, unworthy 
as we are, to enjoy with you, as occasion should 
offer, a more pure and vital Christian fellowship 
than has ever subsisted between us. For sucha 
consummation may we ever bave grace to labor 
and to pray. i 
Adopted by the church in Sharon, and ordered 
to be sent to the Medina Presbytery at its néxt 
meeting.—Aug. 19, 1850. 

Wo. Jounson, Pastor. 

“J. H. Hopxins, Clerk.” 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 


Co.unsvitie, (Ill.) Sept, 28, 1850. 
The Synod of Illinois is now in session in this 
place. I have found it exceedingly pleas- 
ant to be here in Christian intercourse with the 
brethren assembled. The body is very respecta- 
ble in point of nambers, though on account of the 
extent of the territory which it covers (the 
whole southern half of the State,) many are 
absent in consequence of the distance of their 
field of labor from the place of meeting. And 
yet there are brethren here from the extreme 
north-western settlements of Iowa and fromthe 








\he body of churches connected with the Pres- 
vytrian General Assembly, N. S., are as watch- 
ful in discipline, and as orthodox in doctrine, as 
any otber equal body of churches, in this or any 
country or age. ‘They doubtless need admonish- 
ing and reforming, but we cannot unite with this 
church in Sharon, in pronouncing them to be 
“apostate from the Christian faith.” The fiith 
reason we shall give entire, with the conclusion. 
We presume that by the term “ strictly independ- 
env’? they do not mean to absolve themselves 
from the obligation which the laws of Christ 
impose upon all his churches, of exercising fra- 
ternal sympathies and performing fraternal duties 
toward all other churches that belong to his 
family on earth. The document proceeds— 


“5, Our eflort to extricate ourselves from all ee- 
clesiastical connection with slaveholding, has led 
us to make more careful and earnest inquiry 
into the Scriptural mode of church organization. 
The result of the inquiry is, the firm conviction 
that the churches organized under the direction 
of the Apostles and their brethren in labors, 
were strictly independent in their form and polity. 
We will advert to a few points of evidence de- 
rived from the Scriptures, that have produced 
this conviction. 

“(1.) The individual churches in different places 
are spoken of and addressed by the Apostles, and 
by Christ himself in his messages to the seven 
churches of Asia, as being entire and complete 
churches in and by themselves. 

“(2.) The directions given in the Scriptures 
either generally or to particular churches, re- 
specting the discipline ot offending members, go 
to show that these churches were entirely inde- 
pendent of each other, According to these di- 
rections, such discipline evidently was intended 
to be, and as the divine record shows, actually 
was perfected, in its course and its results, within 
the church where it originated, and by the sole ac- 
tion of that church. 

“(3.) The injunction to Christians to “ have no 
fellowship with the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness,” accords with the view that the New Tes- 
lament churches were independent. To a 
with this injunction, we must hold fellowship 
only with a body of Christians living within the 

corcle of our personal acquaintance and watch-care. 
Occasional tellowship with others must be on 
the ground of well-authenticated and specific 
testimonials. Now, churches associated ecclesi- 
astically are all in fellowship with each other, so 
that whoever joins one of these churches is 
brought into actual fellowship with all the 
churches and individual members in the connec- 
hon, nine-tenths of whom, for aught that he can 
know, may be doing or tolerating things that are 

a corrupting leaven and a foul disgrace to the 

enure denomination. 

“(4.) The Scriptures do not furnish a word or 

a hint as a warrant for the association of 
churches. When therefore they associate to- 
gether, they do so without Scripture warrant, nay, 
contrary to the distinct indications which we have 
hoticed, as showing that the New Testament 
churches were not associated, but independent. 

“That these churches, after the death of the 

Apostles, became associated, either directly or 
through their ministers, we do not doubt. “And 
— they had taken this one step beyond the 
pr go oF Sesiginre authority, they soon took 
pw yee we believe, by the nent 
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banks of the Wabash, having traveled front one 
hundred and fifty to two handred and fifty miles. 
In point of real weight of character I have sel- 
dom felt myself to be surrounded by a more re- 
spectable body of men. They make a noble im- 
pression of sober thought, of sound-minded intel- 
ligence, of earnestness, and of life-long self-de- 
nial for the kingdom of Christ. These men are 
no triflers, and the population among whom they 
labor cannot but feel their influence. Several of 
them are young men no longer. They brought 
to this missionary field the unwrinkled brow 
and burnished hair of youth ; but their care-worn 
countenances—their whitened locks and wrinkled 
brows now tell the tale of some twenty years 
service in the field. And yet I notice with de- 
light that their countenances and deportment 
are in a high degree marked with cheer/uluess 
and hope. There is no mistaking them-~they 
are men cheerfully and from earnest affection 
devoted to an arduous and difficult but success 
ful enterprise. When shall we ever thank God 
as we ought for that system of Home Missions 
which brought these men to this field and has 
sustained them on it? 

In respect to the subjects which claimed the 
consideration of the body the members were by 
no means always agreed: but while the debates 
were conducted with marked ability, and with 
warmth and earnestness—the earnestness evi- 
dently of conviction--a spirit of kindness and 
brotherly love pervaded the body. They suc- 
ceeded in a good degree on both sides in speak- 
ing what they thought to be the truth in love. 
And indeed I cannot but remark that in this one 
respect at least the church of Christ is in this 
age making progress. 1 cannot but entertain the 
belief that the debates of our ecclesiastical bodies 
though never more earnest than of late, are great- 
ly superior to those of former days in kindness 
of spirit and in genuine, hearty Christian courte- 
sy between those who differ in opinion most 
widely and most earnestly. God grant that in 
this judgment I may not be mistaken. If I am 
not there is at least one sign that the Millenium 
is coming. 

The subject which called out the longest and 
most able discussion was the proposition to 
found a Theological Seminary somewhere in 
this State for the great North-west, Your read- 
ers are already aware that such a project has 
been to a greater or less extent talked of for the 
last two years. A convention was assembled 
to deliberate upon it at Chicago in May last, 
compesed of commissioners going to the General 
Assembly from Illinois, Missouri and Iowa, and 
many other Presbyterian ministers and laymen. 
That convention appointed committees to lay the 
subject before the Synods (N. 8.) of Peoria, 
(whose territory is the northen half of Llinois,) 
Missouri and Illinois, and the General Conven- 
tion of Wisconsin, which is composed of both 
Presbyterian and Congregational elements. The 
committee to the Synod of Illinois were Rev. 
George W. Gale, of Knox College, and Rev. 
R. W. Patterson, of Chicago. The subject was 
presented to Synod by these two brethren in 
person. They proposed to Synod to appoint 
a committee to meet in conference with similar 
committees to be appointed by the other Synods 
named and by the General Convention of Wis- 
consin, with power to call another convention to 
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take further action on the subject. 

In the discussion which ensued the proposition 
was objected to on three different grounds. Some 
contended earnestly that we do not want any 
more theological seminaries ; that our theologi- 
cal seminaries do not meet the wants of the age 
in training ministers for the churches ; that they 
cultivate the intellect and store the mind with 














cal wisdom. They made themselves heard with | 
respect. 

The second ground of objection was that we 
have already more seminaries than students, 
and that there is therefore no necessity for mul- 
tiplying seminaries at present, Lane, it was 
urged, has ample buildings, an excellent library, 
and funds to maintain an able board of instruc- 
tion——but very few students: while the semina- 
ries of the New England and Middle States have 
only three-fifths as many students as they for- 
merly had. It was therefore earnestly urged 
that there is no present call for an increase of 
seminaries. 

The third ground of objection was to the basis 
which seemed to have been proposed for the in- 
tituion—and even to the basis of consultation. 
ic was claimed that our numerous Congregational 

brethren in the West are as much interested in 
raising up ministers as the Presbyterians embraced 
in the above named Synods, and that there is no 
good reason why they shoald not and would not 
heartily coéperate with us in such a work. 
Against all these objections the proposition 
was defended with much earnestness and ability. 
The experience of a half.¢ : 
ered to have settled the utility of theological 
seminaries. It was said that without such 
seminaries candidates for the ministry will not 
attain sufficient mental culture nor sufficient 
stores of learning to meet the wants of the age ; 
that a well endowed theological seminary in 
the. North-west will increase the number of 
theological students in this field, and that it will 
prevent the existing evil of our young men going 
to distant seminaries from which many of the 
most promising of them never return to us; that 
men can be better trained for this field in a semi- 
nary of our own than in distant seminaries, sur- 
rounded by very different communities ; that the 
power that controls such an institution must be 
homogeneons—that it must come under the con- 
trol of men of our religious denomination—and 
that so great are the mutual repellencies and 
jealousies existing between the New School 
Presbyterians and the Congregationalists that it 
is at least impracticable for them to act in con- 
cert in those preliminary consultgtigns and in- 
cipient steps which are now ‘proposed. 
No vote was taken which tested the views of 
the majority on the question of the basis; bat 
there was evidently a pretty strong feeling that 
the proposed basis of consultation is too narrow ; 
and it is not improbable that this is the feeling 
of the majority of the body. The question is 
deeply interesting, and if the proposed enterprise 
is to be prosecuted, its decision Will inyple im- 
portant results. The exclusive spirit is not the 
spirit of the Christians constituting the New 
School Presbyterian and Congregational bodies 
of the North-west, and there is great reason to 
hope it never will be. And whichever of those 
bodies shall choose to set up for itself and enter 
upon exelysiye measures will subject itself to 
weakness and decay 2s the inevitable conse- 
quence. The great mass of all those religious 
bodies receive the great fundamental principles 
of the evangelical system, and they will hold to 
them tenaciously—-but they will give and take 
entire freedom in non-essentials and codperate in 
great Christian enterprises with those holding 
like precious faith with themselves though differ- 
ing from them in matters of minor importance. 
And if any set of ministers choose to set up for 
Presbyterian interests or for Congregational in- 
terests, they will find themselves standing e; 
the spirit of the people will not be with them— 
and a theological seminary founded on these 
principles, in the midst of all the other difficulties 
it must contend with, will have a meager and 
emaciated life if any life at all. It does seem to 
me that this conclusion lies gn the very surface 
of the subject. ‘ 

The proposed committee of conference was 
appointed—consisting of Rev. Messrs. L. M. 
Glover of Jacksonville, A. T. Norton of Alton, 
J. J. Marks. of Quincy, and J. M. Sturtevant of 
Illinois College. The result of all this is of 
course in the yet unknown future. 

Ropinson. 


For the Independent. 


THOUGHTS ON CIVILIZING AND CHRISTIAN- 
IZING THE DAKOTAS. 


NO. Il. 





Education in its general and comprehensive 


sense includes civilization. The Indians stand 
in need of education in nearly every department. 
in the arts of fishing and hunting they are edu- 
cated. In almost everything else they are like 
little children. They need instruction and assist- 
ance in agriculture. The Dakotas living on the 
Mississippi and St. Peter’s rivers have, for many 
years past, raised little patches of corn. This 
has been done with the hoe, and by the women 
chiefly. When the plow is onee fairly jntro- 
duced this whole system of corn-raising must be 
revolutionized. But it is manifest that this 
change will not be produced by plowing their 
fields for them. This has been tried for twelve 
years among the bands near the mouth of the St. 
Peter’s. It has had but little tendency to make 
them farmers. When another treaty is made 
with these Indians it is hoped a better system of 
farming will be adopted. Some plan should be 
pursued which will induce the Indians to plow 
their own fields, and build their own houses, 
with only the assistance necessary to teach them. 
Might it not be better to pay to the Indians who 
would do their own work a part of the money 
which is now given to others to do it for them; 
and at the same time place a suitable white man 
at each village to teach them how to plant and 
build, and do all things necessary for their tem- 
poral welfare? In addition to this, might not a 
motive to industry be created by holding out 
premiums for the greatest amount of corn and 
other things raised ? We should like to see some 
plan of this kind tried by the government, under 
the direction of good, honest, faithful men—men 
who would seek the improvement of the Indians 
so much that they woul be willing to spend 
more time in teaching and encouraging another 
to do athing than would be required to do it 
themselves. That is the great difficulty. Almost 
any one would rather do 'a thing himself than 
teach a child to do it. So it isin dealing with 
Indians. It is easier, for instance, as many of us 
know very well, to make a rake for an Indian, 
than to show him how and he!p him to make it. 
Besides, if the white man makes the rake all him- 
self, it will be much better done than if he only 
helps the Indian. And this is the Indian’s argu- 
ment. But then it must be considered, that if I 
make it for him now he may always want it 
done for him; but if I teach him how to make it, 
he will henceforth, if he has the tools, make his 
own rake. It is at this point that the Indians 
need assistance from our government. No man 
can work to much advantage without tools. And 
if these Indians had a few saws, drawing-knives, 
augers and axes, many of them would soon be- 
come skilled in their use. 
But there is a higher department of education. 
The knowledge of letters is justly entitled to 
hold a high place in the estimation of every 
educated being. We esteem it a misfortune for 
one to have been born dumb. A like misfortune 
is it to be without a knowledge of letters; and 
where this ignorance is voluntary it is a crime. 
But it is questioned whether an Indian’s 
to read and write his own 
advantage to him. Is it of no advantage to 
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ture, and may never have much. Still they have | 
a noble language; and if I were a Dakota mo- 
ther's son, I should have too much pride, bow 
many soever other languages I might learn, not 
to read and write my own, Education im any 
language is a discipline to the mind, which int 


them better, but it elevates even a Dakota. It 
enlarges his ideas, and gives him power among 
his own people, besides making him more re- 
spected by all whose approbation is worth seek- 
ing. It does not enable him freely to commani- 
cate with other nations, nor open to him the 
stores of thought which are treasured up in cul- 
tivated languages ; but it helps him to think in 
his own language, and it is the medium by which 
he may receive the communications of the God 
of heaven. These are advantages worth seek- 
ing. But without doubt, ultimately, the Indian 
tribes around us are all destined to learn the Eng- 
lish janguage, and become citizens of the great 
American republic, or perish, It becomes then 
the“duty of our government, acting as a good 
father, to see that these red 


tem of common schools, in which their own 
language is taught until it becomes practicable 
to teach them ours, and boarding-schools in 
which the work of intellectual training is carried 
on, we might reasonably hope that any Indian 
tribe would, in the.course of time, be prepared 
to occupy a place in our great, educated, and 
civilized nation. 

Lastly ; Religion is education for an eternal 
state of existence. What intellectual training is 
to the mind, religion is to the heart. What that 
is for time, this is for eternity. Is the religious 
training of an immortal being an unimportant 
part of his education? Is ita matter of no im- 
portance whether men continue rebels against 
God’s government, or become reconciled to Him 
through the death of his Son? God and all 
holy beings cannot regard it as a matter of in- 
diflerence. Nor can we so regard it. The Bible 
is the great corner-stone of our own [ree institu- 
tions. And though we mention it last, we re- 
gard it as not the least necessary among the 
influences which are to civilize and regenerate 
the world. Nay, it is “the power of Ged unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.” 

As missionaries it is our object, and the object 
of the Society under which we labor, to make 
known the teachings of the Bible to the Dako- 
tas in their own language, to teach them to read 
and understand it for themselves, and to urge 
them to accept of salvation, as it is freely offered 
to them in the Gospel. Jf they ave tyuly con- 
verted by the Spirit of God, they will be better 
men and better women on earth, and be fitted for 
citizenship in Heaven, which we cannot but 
regard as the most highly civilized state in the 
universe. Yours, very truly, 

S. R. Rieos. 
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Foreign Correspondence. 


FROM OUR PEDESTRIAN CORR ESPONDENT. 


Brxrast, Ireland, Sept., 1850. 
To the Editors of the Independent. 

Some one has said that the annual journeys of 
the Irish to the English coast, will one day. form 
a subject for the poet. However that may be, 
there certainly is something extremely in ‘ 
ing and touching in ihe vache oi 80 many gioups 
of these men, all very much like each other in 
stunted form and pinched-up features, trudging 
wearily from various parts of their own country 
to join in work in another land. They begin to 
come over in June, for the harvest-work, and re- 
turn again in September, when the grain-huarvest 
is mostly over—though a siream of them still 
pours into the Southern counties, even later, 
when the hop-harvest begins. Every facility is 
given them. The boats over the Channel carry 
them for a sixpence, when the first cabin costs 
ten shillings. The rail-roads send them by special 
trains eyen cheaper than “the parliamentary ” 
—and they are very soon distributed over the 
most distant counties of England. It is estimated 
that over 100,000 of them cross the Channel every 
year. I know nothing which shows so vividly 
the unnatural condition of Ireland, as this fact 
—that thousands of her best workmen, in the 
busiest season of the year, must cross to another 
land to find work, when so many of her rich 
acres lie untilled. In my walk through Lanca- 
shire, and in [reland, I frequently came upon 
companies of these men, and I have often stopped 
to look at their wild, grotesque appearance. The 
summer's work has worn off all the weaker part 
of their garments, and you will see one, in long 
box-coat perhaps, while the shirt is gone, and the 
old velveteen breeches hang in strips about his 
knees—another with rags tied around him in such 
a way that it seems almost incredible they could 
hang upon him; and others hidden in those im- 
mense second-hand dress-coats, which now almost 
seem the national costume of the Irish workman. 
With their sickles in the backs of their coats, 
and their little bundles over their shoulders, they 
tru’ge along painfully from all parts of the 
country, toward the coast. I fell into conversa- 
tion with them frequently, and generally found 
that they liked the harvest work in England. 
One quite intelligent fellow I talked with, who 
seemed of a rather better class than the rest, said 
that he and his father had something of a farm 
in Ireland, but that times were so bad now with 
the low price of grain and high rents, he must go 
to England to make out the “rint ;” it was the 
first time he had ever been, and he didn’t like the 
way they had to sleep in barns; but the work 


pounds, which was a great helping. “Like ali’ 
the men we meet, he agreed, in words at least, 
that drink was the laborer’s ruin in England and 
Ireland, though he thought there was much less 
whisky drank in Ireland than once, because 
they did not have the money to buy it. He was 
very much surprised when I told him how many 
of the farmers never gave their workmen any 
spirits, or even any beerin ourcountry. Indeed, 
scarcely any Englishman or Irishman will believe 
a man can do a good day’s work out his 
almost hourly allowance of beer. 

I crossed over afterward in the same steamer 
with these “ harvest-boys,” as they call them, to 
Dublin, and I scarcely ever saw a more disgust- 
ing and at the same time painful sight, than the 
whole appearance of them on board that boat. 
They were crowded very thickly, and had to lie 
one upon another upon the dirty decks, through 
the night. The scupper-water and the filth ran 
in among them, and their own sea-sickness in- 
creased their disgusting condition. As I looked 
at the thickly-piled mass of them, they almost 
seemed like bundles of old rags, covering the 
deck, and it called up strange thoughts to remem- 
ber that these were warm-hearted men, with all the 
powers of the rest of mankind to be something 
better, and that circumstancés and institutions, 
over which they had > control, had brought 
most of them to this. }erhaps it is not the least 
pitiable circumstance in the condition of the Irish 
laborer, that he himself is so little conscious of 
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sides about Dublin, the people seem to be enjoy- 
ing themselves, and the dashing, little “ jaunting 
cars,” altogether peculiar to Ireland, which whirl 
up and down the streets, with merry parties in 
them, give a most lively air to the city, It is 
only as one goes into the back streets and works 
his way along through the narrow lanes and 
alleys, that he can appreciate the amount of mis- 
ery and beggary concentrated in the Irish me- 
tropolis. 


children ha gh rs the city was made very pleasant 
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it may be permitted me to mention the politeness 
of a genial and warm-hearted gentleman, well 
known and beloved by many in our country— 
the Rev. Mr, King. We certainly owe him many 
thanks, Mr. K. looks upon America naturally 
with the deepest interest, and seems to feel as 
much affection for it as for his qwn land. He 
has been laboring busily, of late, as you have 
probably heard, in popular discourses, addressed 
to the Roman Catholics—and, with his thorough 
knowledge of Jrish nature, Lhaveno doubt, with 
great effect. At any rate even the priests come 
in to hear his witty and pungent arguments 
against the absurdities of their faith. As far as 
T can learn, the Independent ministers in Ireland 
have a difficult and in some respects unpleasant 
task. Besides having to contend against the in- 
fluence of the Catholics and often of the Estab- 
lishment, and being cut off from the sympathy 
of the Presbyterian body, they are also obliged 
to be under the control, in a great degree, of an 
English committee. Ina land where Voluntary- 
ism woul] seem to have much the best chance, it 
has had no fair trial at all as yet. The Indepen- 
dent churches, small and few in number, must 
depend upon English aid, and be governed in 
part by the opinions of men at a distance from 
the scene of their operations, and frequently not 
at all understanding the characters of which 
they are composed. The consequence is, that 
they are all cramped exceedingly, and the true 
principle of independency has had but little op- 
portunity to work thus far. Yetwhat they have 
done has been quite effectual, and there is no 
doubt they are on the popular side, at least in 
their general spirit. 

In the course of my visits to interesting places 
in Dublin, I was taken by a friend to see the 
“Model Schools,’ as they are called. These 
are simply the Free National Schools, but united 
here under ane government and enjoying the 
best advantages of instruction which the Board 
can give. The buildings for the schools are of 
granite and form a handsome square, containing 
within it the houses of the professors and offi- 
cers, together with well-arranged roomsand halls 
for recitation. The whole system of the Na- 
tional Schools is thought quite peculiar and is 
often investigated by those from abroad. In- 
Jaed at the time | wee goingoyer these, 2 gentle- 
jan jrom Sardinia was examining them with ref- 
erence to the formation of similar schools in his 
own country. I found, however, that the course 
of education here did not differ materially from 
that of the best free schools at home, while the 
great peculiarity of giving a more elevated edu- 
cation to the poorer classes by means of govern- 
ment aid, is not at all new to our countrymen. 
You are aware that almost the entire education 
of Ireland is under the control of government. 
The great object with “the Board” has been to 
free the whole subject of education from those 
incessant disputes about “ sectarian influence ” in 
schools, which have so utterly destroyed all good 
efiect from government efforts for the poor in 
England. Accordingly they have taken the 
schools of the country entirely under their own 
management, excluding the control of any one 
church, and allowing each sect to exert what 
influence it pleases over its own members within 
the schools. In these “ Model Schools” of Dub- 
lin, for instance, the scholars each day attend the 
religious exercises under the forms oi their own 
church, in different apartments, while one half- 
day in the week is given the whole school to re- 
ceive religious instruction from their different 
pastors and priests. Even this very rational ar- 
rangement meets with strong opposition, and the 
High Church party has established not a few 
schools throughout the country under its own 
exclusive control. These are known, in distinc- 
tion from the “ National Schools,” as the ‘ Scrip- 
tural Schools.” 

In going over those I have mentioned above, 
in Dublin, | was much struck by one exercise of 
the scholars—the singing. Great attention is 
given, it seems, to train them thoroughly in this 
branch, and, as the whole school-room, young 
and old, united with excellent harmony in some 
spirited song, the effect was very striking indeed. 
The girls are practised in singing frequently, 
while sitting at their regular tasks of needle- 
work. In fact, much more value seems to be set 
upon this accomplishment than in most of our 
free schools at home. One department of the 
schools struck me as entirely new jn schools of 
this kind, one too most desirable in a thorough 
practical education—the department for drawing 
and designing. I found that a skillful artist and 


wasn't very bad and he could make from f # designer was employed to carry the boys through 


a two or three years’ course, if necessary, in 
drawing and designing, with reference to the con- 
stant demand at the present day, in the arts and 
manufactures, for such workmen, and we may 
suppose too, with reference to some higher ob- 
ject, in case they should show sufficient taste and 
genius in the pursuit. 

In the room which I entered there were about 
thirty boys, some engaged in copying curiously- 
shaped, solid figures, where the lights and shades 
are difficult, others in drawing from plaster 
casts of heads or human figures, and others still 
in making outline drawings from paintings. The 
walls were covered with specimens of their work, 
and there were various pieces which they were 
busy upon on their desks; and certainly I] never 
had the least idea before what mere well-sus- 
tained practice might accomplish in the art. It 
seemed as easy to draw well as to write well. 
The drawings everywhere in the room showed 
an ease and boldness I never should have ex- 
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the Dublin Normal Schoel, of their term in 
Among the printed regulations for these 

I was struck with the one forbidding 


franks of them—the highest with a salary of 
aredetermined 


id- | them to take any part in political movements, 


except by voting. It seemed characteristic of a 
mtry where every political agitation is almost 
necessity revolutionary. 
with these “ Model Schools” is anoth- 
| er department well worthy of imitation by many of 
our free schools at home—an Agricultural School, 
where a course of scientific lectures is given and 
practical farming is thoroughly taught. The 
young men in this institution are eagerly sought 


for hout the country, as foremen for farm- 
ing d as far as T can learn, the 
whole e 


\ t of the school is good. The same 
idea seems to be carried out in the smaller “Na- 
tional Schools.” We visited one neat Hollywood 
where two hours out of the five school hours 
each day were uvuted to instructing the chil- 
dren in practical farming. For this purpose sev- 
jetal acres of tillable land were given up for the! 
use of the school. This is not at all uncommon, 
even with the children’s schools through Ireland. 
There is much which I should like yet to say 
about Dublin, but it is time for me to close this 
long letter. I hope in my next to give you an 
account of a pedestrian trip among the Irish 
peasantry, C. 8. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Oxrorp, Oct. 2, 1850. 
THE “ HERESY” AND SUPREMACY OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 
AND SUPREMACY IN GENERAL, 
It is not among the least curious of modern 
facts that old and settled questious,—questions 
which might have been spoken of as dead and 
buried, and wholly out of the pale of the practi- 
cal and operative, are “revisiting the glimpses 
of the moon.” If these spectres of the past do 
not positively make night hideous, and fright 
the Isle from its propriety, they, at least, make 
men rub their eyes and look about them and in- 
quire of their own identity,—whether they are 
really themselves or their own great-great-grand- 
fathers, ere while familiars of the Star-Chamber 
or body guards of pope Hildebrand. 
It is literally true, that we are now getting 
new and practical lessons upon the subjects of 
papal and regal Supremacy,—new lights by 
which to read ald history, helping us to under- 
stand what Gallican liberties and the contest to 
obtain them meant, what the stand of our Catho- 
lic forefathers against the encroaching Italian 
meant, and what the Supremacy wrested from 
Rome by Henry VIII., and firmly grasped by his 
masculine daughter, Elizabeth. 
In England, in Ireland, in Piedmont, in Genoa, 
in Austria, in Hunsary, and in Spain, at this 
moment the quesijo. of Supremacy, in one form 
or another, is again raised and presented to the 
contemplation of the nations. In every case the 
principle is the same and the object one, namely, 
the establishment, or the reéstablishment of the 
kingdom of the clergy and placing it above all 
that is called Law and Government. The Arch- 
bishop of Paris is scandalized by pretended 
miracles. Prudent, and not without knowledge of 
French human nature, he ventures to suggest 
that the miracles of the winking virgin at 
Rimini, and similar exploits elsewhere, may be 
apocryphal, and that they have not the sanction 
of the church. Forthwith the ultra-montanists, 
the furious or fanatical Catholics and jesuits rep- 
resented by the Univers, invoke foreign aid as 
against the Archbishop; and they would have 
the Pope rebuke him and give the law to the 
Gallican church, 
In Piedmont the clergy, in the person of the 
Archbishop of Turin, claim to be above the law, 
and deny to kings and legislative counsels 
the power to legislate in respect to what 
they are pleased to call “spiritual” matters. 
Thus the Siecardi laws—the object of which is 
to relax the obseryances of saints’ days, which, 
as it was observed in the Chamber, condemned 
the people to idleness for more than half of the 
year and to semi-starvation ; and compelled them 
to excessive and fitful labor, and which also had 
respect to the secularities of so-called spiritual 
persons and ecclesiastical corporations, and to 
the question of mixed marriages. These laws 
have been resisted hy the priests, even to the 
point of rebellion, and by a resort to the fearful 
weapons of excommunication, and the denial 
of rites deemed by Catholics essential to spiritual 
safety. When these laws were under discussion, 
a Catholic zealot in the Chamber suggested that 
the sanction of the Pope should be obtained for 
them ;—a friend of the present writer heard the 
amused representatives mockingly respond,— 
“ Where is he? The “center of unity,” the 
supreme ruler, was then nowhere. Now the 
Pope demands to rule Piedmont from Rome, and 
Austria sustains the demand; which means 
nothing less than this, that Wranzoni and the 
priests, and not the King and parliament, shall 
legislate and wield the executive. The recent 
Roman Catholic synod, held at Thurles in Ire- 
Jand, exhibits a similar mavement. There the 
rescripts of the Pope, denouncing free and libe- 
tal education, have been accepted as laws ; and 
now Catholic Ireland holds its breath, does not 
know what to think, or, at least what to say, til] 
the Pope and intriguing cardinals have instructed 
them. The Eagiish parliament builds colleges, 
endows them, appoints professors aii pays them 
(with little justice to the English tax-payer) but 
light-and-liberty-hating Italian priests in effect 
repeal and nullify acts of parliament, and seal 
up the fountains of knowledge. 

These things help to show that the royal su- 
premacy, as claimed and exercised by the Tudors, 
Was not a mere personal matter. “The Church” 
was the nation, and the question just this: 
Was England to be ruled by and governed by its 
own laws and princes, or by a foreign prince and 
foreign laws? National independence, and no- 
thing less, was involved. Hence the strong as- 
sertion of the Supremacy—hence the incorpora- 
tion of it as a leading idea in the prayers of the 
national church of England ; and hence the oath, 
the comprehensive and stringent oath, of every 
Episcopalian clergymen regarding the supremacy 
of the king “in all causes civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal.” Hence, too, in the solemn “bidding of 
prayer,” used in the English universities, the 
reigning sovereign is named—*bidden” to be 
prayed for as supreme in all causes civil and ec- 
clesiastical. Viewing the Established Church as 
it is,—as a territorial arrangement covering every 
inch of the country,—as a parochial organiza- 
tion bringing every man legally within it,—as a 
great politico-ecclesiastical corporation, every- 
where touching the springs of power,—“ the 
Church,” thus viewed, must be seen to be an in- 
stitution, or political arrangement, wholly incon- 
sistent with any degree of national or personal 
freedom, but for the Supremacy, which practi- 
cally means the supremacy of the Legislature, 
as opposed to a kingdom of the clergy. To ask 
freedom for this kind of “Church,” as the 
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we now understand it, and therefore we must se- 
cede.” They do not say this, nor do they even 
ask to be absolved from their oaths; but upward 
of a thousand of them, with Archdeacon Wil- 
berforce at their head, have signed a declaration 
to the efleet, that when they subscribed to the 
Supremacy, and so became ministers in the es- 
tablishment and the recipients of its revenues, 
they did not so understand the Supremacy—the 
plain truth being that almost universally the uni- 
formity-compelling articles and the royal supre- 
macy have been sworn or signed to as mere 
forms by clergymen and incipient clergymen at 
the universities ; just as, not long since, custom- 
house officers and ex-aldermen received the Holy 
Sacrament as a test upon their appointment to 
office,—the symbols of atoning grace thus being 
made “the picklocks of a place.” Archdeacon 
Wilberforce is, evidently, made very uncomfort- 
able by the appeals made to him, regarding the 
“honesty” of his practice and views, made to 
him, too, just as members of his family are se- 
ceding to Rome. The venerable and learned 
Mr. Faber, and Dr. M‘Neile, the eloquent Epis- 


dressed letters to him. A letter of the Archdea- 
con in reply is curious. “He would not affirm 
that himself and friends had formed any definite 
opinion whatever concerning the supremacy at 
the time of making the said oath or subscrip- 
tion !" Exactly so! Further, pressed by a practical 
question, he leaves the Actual for the Ideal: 
he personifies the Church of England, makes 
it a kind of Deity, and from “her” receives a 
dispensation. He conceives of the Established 
Church as “a purely spiritual body, in this 
world but not of it, responsible only to its Di- 
vine Head!” He thus, while in a State church, 
takes the ground of a pure Congregationalist, and 
assumes the territorial church to be spiritual, 
holy and divine, and above all human laws. He 
says, if he were to take the oath afresh, he would 
declare that he took it in his sense, not in the sense 
of the legislation of the period of the Restoration ; 
and he adds, “Jt remains for my ecclesiastical 
superiors to pronounce on this assertion.” and he 
modestly suggests that it would be a crime and a 
disgrace in his church (meaning the clergy) not 
to contend against the supremacy to which they 
have sworn or subscribed! Such is the strange 
and anomalous condition in which our High 
Churchmen now are. Nor is this their only trou- 
ble. The Queen, who is supreme and not supreme, 
or supreme in “a sense,” or if sworn to be su- 
preme yet not to be accounted as “ supreme” by 
the swearers, who are absolved by virtue of the 
superior obligations of a higher supremacy, this 
Queen is a latitudinarian, undevout, heretical ! 
First, she went off to her Highland retreat unac- 
companied by a chaplain; so that had any fatal 
accident happened to the party “there would 
have been no one to have administered the Holy 
Viaticum,” so mourns a contributor to one of the 
most cautious of the High Church organs. This 
language has not before been given in print, 
though the thing has been said and acted; for 
we have known of the private Adoration of the 
Eucharist in sick chambers, when administered 
as a last and efficacious rite hy Catholic-minded 
Anglicans. Of course ere leng imitative Angli- 
can Americans will also have the “ Holy Viati- 
cum ;” let the laity of the Episcopal Church look 
to it. 

But worse than this: the thoughtless, if not 
wicked Queen, being in Scotland, and in a wild 
mountainous district, went to the humble parish 
church—-that church being national and Presby- 
terian. Dr. Cummings, of London, whose recent 
writings on the Apocalypse have excited’ much 
attention, and have been extensively read, was 
specially invited or “ commanded” to attend in 
Scotland, in order to preach. This was an ag- 
gravation of the crying sin, and it has fearfutly 
excited those whose faith is more summary than 
Mohammedanism, and quite as exclusive and 
intolerant: namely—I believe in one Church, and 
that Church is the Bishops. 

We have heard that some of our American 
brethren praise God by proxy, leaving the Psalms 
to the choir; if this be not a slander, the exam- 
ple of the Queen of England singing audibly, as 
one of a little village congregation, may be pre- 
sented as worthy of imitation. 

AGRICOLA, 





FROM. OUR IRISH CORRESPONDENT. 


IRELAND, Sept. 26, 1850. 
Ha, ha, ha! The world is getting too old 
for the infallibility of priests! Even in Ireland 
a good job in that line cannot be satisfactorily 
accomplished. The machinery cannot be got up, 
and the material brought together, without a very 
provoking amount of curious, not to say cap- 
tious, specilation; and when the manufacture 
is produced, it is subjected to so much free criti- 
cism and unceremonious scanning of the texture, 
warp and woof, that, despite of the sacred tatoo 
of the most reverend, right reverend, and very 
reverend fabricators, it is almost pulled to pieces / 
The National Counci] of Thurles has come 
off. It is now a part of Irish history, and stands 
as a “ great fact,” but most tremendous fiction, in 
our annals, 
Its proceedings afford us a nice opportunity of 
judging of how infallibility is done; and from 
the little home-made specimen now presented of 
the modus operandi of Catholic councils, even 
the pisanthry of Tipperary are almost turned into 
Yankees (which would give the Pope and pre- 
lates more sorrow and consternation than the 
“ godless colleges” have done), by their guessing 
and calculating how it is, at all, at all, that the 
clergy are all in the right when they are contra- 
dicting one another ! 
The truth is, the ultra papal party among the 
Irish bishops have overshot the mark. They 
have introduced a policy unsuited to the present 
temper of the country; and the managers and 
bold spirits among them have pressed their views 
and carried their measures in a way eminently 
calculated to help the people to detect the des- 
potic assumptions of their system. 
Before the Synod was convened it was well 
known that the opinions of the bishops were 
about equally divided on the college question, 
and several kindred topics connected with the 
relations of the Irish Roman Catholic community 
to the British government. But the mild and 
moderate party, known to be favorable to con- 
ciliation and liberality, came to the contest at a 
great disadvantage, their adherents being the 
more intelligent minority, who long for intellect- 
ual and social improvement, and care little for 
the monastic, medieval dogmas of education by 
the church; while the more superstitious and 
priest-ridden masses were ready to receive any 
extravagance in shape of legislation for church 
ascendancy ; and this feeling in the particular 
case before us received a large amount of adven- 
titious strength from the popular and priestly 
hostility to the English government. 
During the sittings of the Council, while the 
multitudes outside were periodically amazed and 
edified by the gorgeous processions of robed 
ecclesiastics, and by imposing ceremonies per- 
formed zmid ~—* incense, with the affecting 
accompaniments of music and ights, it was 
confidently stated that only Began rege one 
could be procured by all the efforts of Archbishop 
Machale and the papal legate, for the condem- 
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qualified condemnations of the Queen's colleges, 
“as fraught with grievous and intrinsic dangers,” 
and the most stringent and pathetic commands to 
the faithful to avold and them as poi- 
sonous fountains, emitting spiritual pestilence, 
and endangering the souls of their children. 

After a very blarnified piece of flattery of Irish 
piety, and a very em By scmsseen sp of the 
religion of St. Patrick, as if it were the religion 
of the Pope, the Thurles fathers proceed to en- 
force the rescripts of the Roman Court against 


liberty and learning, in such paragraphs as the 


following : ‘ 
“Listen to the pathetic words in which the 
present illustrious Pontiff sets forth the ers 


to which youth is at the present time, 
and the duties which are placed —_ the pastors 
of the people in their regard: ‘It is incumbent 
upon you,’ he says, ‘and upon ourselves to labor 
with all diligence and, energy, and with great 
firmness of p and to in every- 
thing that regards schools, and the instruction 
and education of children and youths of both 
sexes. For you well know that the modern ene- 
mies of religion and human society, with a most 
diabolical spirit, direct all their artifices to See 

minds and hoarte of from their 


}copeal minister at Liverpool, and others, have ad-| yort the 


youth I 
earliest years. Wherefore they leave nothing 
untried, they shrink from no attempt, to with- 
draw schools, and every institution destined for 
the education of > from the authority of 
the church, and the po ew of her holy pas- 
tors.” (Encyl. Letter of Pius IX, 8 Dec., 1849.) 
Such are the words of the Viear of Jesus Christ, 
which show the responsibility under which we 
are placed, and point out our duty to protect 
from the insidious snares laid for their destruc- 
tion, the lambs of the fold—that most helpless 
but precious portion of the flock of Jesus Christ, 
wate the Prophet represents as carried in his 

osom.” 


This document has produced a profound sen- 
sation. Many intelligent Romdh Catholics were 
ashamed of it, and wished to protest. But how 
could they? The decree is published under the 
official signatures of the legate and secretaries, 
as having been “unanimously” adopted by the 
Synod; and if the prelates formerly opposed to 
the anti-college movement had succumbed in 
conclave, how could mere laymen outside ven- 
ture to express dissent # 

Ah! but we live in the days of enlightenment 
and popular progress; and Popes and councils 
will resist the moral power of truth, only to the 
destruction of their influence. 

It is now alleged that the prelates were Nor 
unanimous! That the minority were brow- 
beaten and coerced by the fiery spirits who ruled 
the roost; that as no action could be had it was 
agreed to republish the Papal rescript, and again 
appeal to Rome; and that the ardent legate in 
carrying out the resolution adopted, has done 
injustice to the minority, and given a deceptive 
and unconstitutional version of the whole pro 
ceeding ! 

This is infallibility in Ireland! The Tippe- 

rary boys could have done it almost as well 
themselves. Possibly Thurles and Trent may 
become associated in the minds of Irishmen in 
ways which “His Holiness” and his fellow-con 
spirators against the light of the world do not yet 
dream of, Certain it is, that many thoughtful 
persons among the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
are making ready for a stout resistance of the 
(talianizing system that would place all their 
rights of liberty and literature under the absolu- 
tism of priests, 
Just as the decree of the Synod has been pub- 
lished, the reports of the Presidents of the col- 
leges, including those of the Roman Catholic 
Deans of have made their appearance. 
The goverusicut also has published the list of 
Commissioners of the Queen’s University in Ire- 
land, appointing with others the legate himself 
as one of the visitors! In declining the ap- 
pointment his most reverence says to the Lord 
Lieutenant's Secretary : 

“The Pope, in his quality of Supreme Pastor 
of the Church, whose duty it is to lead the faith- 
ful to good pastures, and to drive them away 
from poisonous ones, was consulted by all the 
bishops of Ireland on the question, whether the 
education proposed to be given in the Queen’s 
Colleges could be considered safe, and whether 
the Catholic youth of Ireland could frequent 
them, without endangering their religious prin- 
ciples ; and the answer the bishops received was, 
that those establisiments were grievously and 
intrinsically dangerous, and that no Catholic 
prelate was at liberty to take a part in carrying 
them into operation. The experience, the wis 
dom, the authority of the Holy See, leaves me 
no alternative but to follow its instructions,” &c. 


Immediately upon the appearance of the fore- 
going, the unanimity of the Synod is confirmed 
by the following : 


“Tue Synopicat, Appress.—The following 
most important Memorandum, which may be 
considered an authoritative statement, is most 
worthy of all attention at the present moment : 

“* Memorandum.—It is known that the acts of 
the late Synod can have no effect until they shall 
have obtained the sanction of the Holy See. On 
this account its decrees are kept secret, until the 
final decision of his Holiness regarding them 
shall have been declared. With respect, how- 
ever, to the Synodical Address—which was to 
obtain immediate publicity, without having been 
submitted to the Pope—the same reserve is not 
required ; and it is no longer a secret that it con- 
tains a passage of which many of the preiates 
have disapproved. A large number of that body 
(though not a majority) were adverse to any pub- 
lication irom the Synod regarding the Queen's 
Colleges, except the rescripts themselves, unti! 
certain points, not yet decided by the Holy See, 
should have been submitted to the final judgment 
of his Holiness; and if, when the Address, which 
had been already voted by a majority, was read 
at the last sitting of the Synod, it was not deemed 
expedient to waste the small remaining time of 
the Synod in the renewal of what would be then 
a useless contest, it by no means follows that. 
any one of those several prelates alluded to had 
changed his previously expressed opinion, 

“It is even asserted, by persons who ought to 
know the fact, that, on certain points not yet de- 
cided regarding the colleges, the opinions of the 
bishops are so nearly balanced as to admit of s 
majority of only one. All will, however, sub- 
mit to the final decision of the Holy See. 

“The letter which refers to the deans of resi 
dence, &c., was not considered by all the prelate: 
as an authoritative papal document.” 


Upon this “Memorandum” the editor of th. 
most respectable Roman Catholic newspaper i 


Ireland, the Cork Reporter, dryly remarks a 
follows : 


“Thirteen bishops sent forward a memori 
to Romg praying that no strong measures sh: 
be adopted against the Queen’s Colleges. Wi 
a certainty that the Catholic opinion of thie ci 
lay and clerical, is with us, we sincerely tru. 
that the prayer thus addressed to the Soverei, 
Pontiff will be complied with. For the sake . 
our long distracted and unhappy country, we « 
hope that no course will be taken to i fu 
ther animosities, and excite further divisio 
among her chiliren. Indeed we cannot for 
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‘to poor Tom Moore's ‘ Tra- 
vels of an Irish gentleman in search of a Reli- 

’ Both—if our memory serves us right— 
are to be found in that, the most extensive cata- 
etes of re and science that anywhere 
exists. Botb would doubtless be prohibited in 
py with very great satisfaction, by his Grace 


* Bat the Synodical letter did not convey that 
the unanimous sentiment of the Synod was 
merely this. There was jusinuated throughout 
the arriére pensée of Dr. Machale, that the col- 
leges were, ex necessitate, dens of wickedness 
and hot-beds of infidelity. There is nothing 
from which to glean that the sentence of the 
church upon them was nothing more severe 
than that pronounced by it on the works which 
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“The memorial of the thirteen bishops ex- 
plains their real sentiments. They have asserted 
a principle, amounting indeed to censure of the 
Queen’s Colleges, but equally amounting to con- 
demnation of almost all our literature. They 
would, we are quite convinced, be as far from 
warring against the former, as against the latter.” 

This is pretty cool} If thelegate can provoke 
many such responses as this, we wish him a 
spirit of most indomitable perseverance. “The 
judge has spoken!” Poor Pio Nono, the judge! 
Aye, but others can speak too. 

The legate is a smart man. We must make 
work for him. Igrnx. 
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with God and with his Son; of the strengt 
ted ee armt 
of our affection for the Redeemer and his Cause ; 
of all the traits and the elements appropriate to 
the character and the life of a Christian, we who 
profess and hope that we are Christians, should 
frequently ask ourselves. We need to know if we 
are of a truth ‘in the faith, the heirs with Christ 
to the Inheritance of God. And we can learn 
this best through such self-scrutiny. We need 
to gain the power of sympathy with other be- 
lievers, who are tempted and tried ; and we shall 
gain that best through the thorough and habitual 
knowledge of our own state and wants. We 
need to gain in grace and holiness, and in the 
knowledge of truth ; and this we shall best and 
most symmetrically do, when we understand 
thoroughly our own deficiencies, and have traced 
our own past progress, and have considered anew 
and from the point of our need, the resources 
and power of the Gospel. The plants of grace 
in the soul need the light of the Truth and the 
dews of the Spirit; but they need also to be care- 
fully dug about and pruned, to have excres- 
cences lopped off, and the earth at the roots 
probed and loosened, that they may grow up into 
proportion and strength, and may flower in 





In looking over the journal of Dr. Chalmers, 
80 many fragments of which are preserved in the 
memoir of him by Dr. Hanna, it is impossible 
not to notice the great carefulness and earnest- 
ness with which he went to his Pastoral duties, 
after he had really devoted himself to his work 
as a minister of Christ. Not satisfied atall with 
merely proclaiming the doctrines of the Gospel 
from the pulpit on the Sabbath, not satisfied even 
with putting into that presentation all the force 
and energy of his regal intellect, and the enthu- 
siasm of his vast and affectionate heart, gathering 
about the truth all ornaments of scholarship, and 


and warmly in the families of his parish. He 


That the Fagitive-Slave law will be in some 
way resisted at the North with almost entire 
Unanimity, is a fact which the South should un- 
derstand attempting to put it to the test. 
The tone of the pulpit and of the religious press, 
the resolutions of public meetings and of eccle- 
siastical bodies, the intense exe'tement attendant 
upon the arrest or the rumored arrest of a fugi- 
tive, and the popular demonstrations for his res- 
cue, the refusal of constables and of commis- 
sioners to aid in executing the law, the disposition 
of judges to give the fugitive every legal pretext 
for escape, the action of political conventions 
and the avowals of candidates for office, and the 
nearly unanimous voice of the respectable and 
influential portion of the daily press, these all 
show a strong and a determined opposition to 
the law. Since, then, the law is to be resisted, 
it is important to determine how it can be re- 
sisted with the best effect. On this point we 
venture to give a word of advice. 

First, to the fugitives themselves, some of 
whom are looking to us for counsel. In what 
way shall these most effectually resist the power 


isno law. They are not regarded as citizens, 
and are under no compact, real or fictitious, to 
uphold the code and the institution of slavery. 
This law is to them the edict of tyranny—the 
mandate of oppression; and to resist it, even 
unto death, is their right, and it may be their 
duty. We would dissuade the fugitives as a 
class, and especially would we dissuade. the 
colored population as a whole, from any combi- 
nation to resist the law by violence. Much as 
we feel the justice of their cause, and much as 
we admire their generous devotion to each other, 
there are general principles of public order 


every man or woman who having escaped from 


against Liberty and Right. 

There is another way in which perhaps the 
execution of this law may sometimes be resisted. 
On the occasion of a commotion in the streets it 
is always lawful to inquire into its cause ; and it 
is lawful—except where the administration of 
justice is concerned—to interfere be- 
tween combatants, and to help the weaker party. 
If, therefore, one sees a fellow man, innocent of 
crime, struggling with his captors for liberty and 
life, he may lawfully interpose his own person 
between the parties and separate them; nay, 
upon a soil where every man is free, he should 
withstand the kidnapper just as he would with- 
stand the highway assassin. A prominent citi- 
zen of Boston remarked to us, that if a fugitive 
should be arrested in that city, there would be 


itself between the claimant or the officer and the 
fugitive. What is required of the bystanders in 
such an emergency is to avoid excitement, and 
to act with promptness and good-natured firmness. 
But we shall oppose the fugitive law mainly 
by moral means. First, we would render the 
execution of the law odious and infamaas, 
that as in Chicago, no one shall be found willing 
to accept office under it, or as in Philadelphia, 
the commissioner shall resign rather than put 
the law in foree. Wedo not claim that every 
United States commissioner should at once re- 
sign his office—for many in that office will never 


other officer who shall contribute in any way to 


tably somewhat heterogeneous and confused. 

To the thoughtful and observant mind, how- 
ever, such a view of modern industry, however 
confusing in its details, can never be otherwise 
than delightful and memorable. This annual Fair 
is a kind of Barometer of Luxury among us. It 
shows from year to year what it is which most 
interests the thoughts of the consumers; what 
it is, therefore, which most attracts the force of 
invention and the liberality of expenditure 
among the producers. It shows how stirring, 
versatile, fruitful is the American mind; what 
capacities it has for efforg, and the adaptation of 


eye there is, and what precision of touch, and 
what power of the true ideal conception and in- 
vention, among those whom artists and poets 
would hesitate to rank in the irritable genus. It 
forms, in the mass, a splendid Gallery of the 
Triumphs of Peace ; through which the lover of 
his country and of his race will walk with 
higher happiness and gratitude, and with prouder 
hope, than through the walls of canvass upon 
which shine the victories of Napoleon. We 
should miss a great annual pleasure and benefit, 
if forbidden to turn the multitudinous and vari- 
colored pages of this magnificent Industrial 


no Il. 


God, will not commend the Gospel, and honor the 
Savior, and glorify our Father in heaven. 

But ah! how low are our conceptions of duty! 
Who is there among us that habitually walks 
with any consciousness of such a purpose? That 
seriously orders his life with so high a design * 
With most, life derives its chief title to respect 
from the fact that it is a professed attempt to 
conform to such principles. Instead of honor- 
ing the Gospel we make our profession of it a 
ground for a charitable construction of ourselves. 
We acknowledge Christ publicly by an open pro- 
fession and regular attendance upon his ordi- 
nances, and then, if our business relations are 
in some respects questionable, our social inter- 
course somewhat frivolous, or our relaxations 
not of the most dignified and becoming kind, we 
argue that it is impossible to be correct in every 
particular, and that some deficiencies are observ- 
able in the best of men. We have no elevated 


these obvious and painful defects; and seek to 
gain some worthier view of the obligations and 
privileges of a religious life. Let it be in our 
thoughts that the Gospel demands of its follow- 
ers a course of life which shall be not only con- 
formable to its precepts, but illustrative of their 
nature, and honorable to their character. Let it 
be otr aim, by every exercise of humility and 
gentleness on the one hand—of ardor and devo- 
tion on the other, to show how noble and lovely 
are the principles which we cherish and obey ; 
and thus commend them as worthy of all accep- 
tation. Crorcu, 








and uniformly progressive in the amounts contri- 














a h, by degrees, becomes thus educated 


it is well that it have sucha lar, 
serial and permanent order, for its charitable col- 
lections. It will be at last like the governor in 
the engine ; healthfully regulating all operations. 
It will come to be as an outward but needful and 
beautiful Structure, within which the life of Bene- 
volence resides and is manifested, aad beneath 
which it rises intoa noble growth. There would 
soon be no want of interest in benevolent move- 
ments, no want of fands, no want of prayer—if 
in all our churches we might but have such 
an Order of Collections. Will noteach minister, 
each church member, to whom these suggestions 
shall come, ponder and act on them? 
We cannot close without expressing great re- 
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Glasgow seems well worth studying. Ang ;; 
he happens to fall in with kind and hospitahj, 
Christian friends who will not permit him to be 
otherwise than at home with them, who are al 





gret that in this city and Brooklyn there is no 
System among the harmonious and affiliated 
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regard to their collections. Each takes its own, 


the distance of six or ten months, as the case may 


wrong, unhealthful, impeding to benevolence, 
that this should remain so, The Pastors and 
Churehes, the Sessions and Presbyteries, whbo- 
ever it pertains-to to see it changed, should rec- 
tify the evil. The minor Causes may be left 
substantially to arrange themselves, They will 
group themselves easily about the larger. But 
an arrangement by which the cause of Home 
Missions should be presented ih all our charches 
in the months of March and April—just before 
the Anniversaries—and the cause of Foreign 
Missions in October and November, just after 
the Annual Meeting of the Board—would bea 


; , | he wish 
churches, Presbyterian and Congregational, in| , 


when it takes them at all, at its own season, at} ., 


acquainted with everything that he ought to sep 
and who instantly understand what it is which 
es to learn, and how he can learn jt he 
ill be tempted to make a long stay, " 
Among our fellow-passengers was an Amer 


Nn merchant long resident in this city, who was 
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baflling and bewildering Agents and Secretaries, | 


There had been a family 


children and children’s children, to the hembe 
of some sixty or seventy, under 
roof. One of the sons, the late Prof, 5S. (a col. 
lege classmate and intimate friend o 
had been laid in the burial-place of his ANCestoy 
after a life of usefulness and honor ip s, 
widow and children were there. The y _ 
another son, a beloved missionary to 1), 
rians, had been buried on the shore of | 
Sea; but it vas so arranged in Gog: provid 

that the missionary himself, waste, bans eteey 
his labors under a Persian sun, was at the femibe 
meeting with his children. From tha meeting 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. with their children were totem 
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too little of this among Christians, at the present 
day. But we hardly any of us understand how 
mush too little of it there is. The pressures of 
the day are so entirely toward outward activity 
and movement, the tendencies of even the Chris- 
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When we go back in thought to the earlier and 
more meditative ages in the history of the 
Church, and compare ourselves with the Chris- 
tians who then mused upon the themes of the 


people. And he was always ready with his 
word of counsel, his suggestive practical or doc- 
trinal instruction, his vivid and free presentation 
of Christ, in his majesty and love, and his fitness 


the trip-hammers which beat out masses of iron 
into boiler-plates, and yet so holds and poises 
them in their stroke, that with the same tremen- 
dous blow they crack an egg-shell without 


to you death seems better than slavery, then re- 
fuse not to die—whether on the way-side, at 
your own threshold, or even as a felon upon the 
gallows. Defend your liberty and the liberty of 


shall be for the deliverance of your people. 
Weigh this matter well. Decide upon your 
duty and your course; be not rash, but fearless 
and resolved. 


Czar Nicholas,—not in acts of personal violence. 
but by political and social proscription. Lei 
him be to you as a heathen man and a publican; 
with such an one let no ‘honorable and virtuous 
person keep company—no, not so much as eat. 


the principles of Mr. Seward, has not dared, in its 
own convention, either directly to censure him 
or to approve the fugitive slave law ; on the con- 
trary it has nominated for Governor, the candi- 


which this life becomes a manifestation of these 
principles. 

As long as there is anything of difficulty or 
reluctance in our obedience, the principle which 


vigilance asleep, and our danger unheeded, we 
shall easily yield to their demands. We shall 
thus lay the foundation for penitence and sor- 
row; and for future conflicts with the tempta- 


ished, and so that the grand work of evangelizing 
the World may go forward, in all its harmonious 
departments, with steadily increasing vigor and 
success. 


claims of Christ’s work upon them. There is 
almost no Christian who does not need to be edu- 
cated and advanced, by diligent, persistent and 
systematic instruction, to a just understanding of 


tendance was quite large. The annual sermon 
was preached on Wednesday evening, by Rev. 
Mr. Stiles, late of the Mercer-street church in 
this city. It was upon the action of the Divine 
Spirit in Regeneration; and was regarded by 


discipline, in which an Elder who had been de- 
posed from his office by his brethren of the Ses- 
sion, for alleged fraudulent misrepresentations, 
appealed to the Synod, and was reinstated by it 


the people and institutions of Scotland 
will close this letter with a few words on a gy 
ject which is more interesting in our county 
than it is in this. 


and assured them that | had ¢rossed the Atlany 
to see and to learn rather than to teach or preach 
But a few hours afterward I was formally waited 


upon by the secretary of the “Scotiish Tempe 


. ; , : . : date of the majority, who has declared himself | ,; : ; : his Mission in th : wh in ine; (0) he aren oe demerits of the re-| ance League,” with a request to know whether| 
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gained among us on the side of active and intelli | .3 me splendid and majestic genius has soared | 7°" first to submit to the form of an investiga- | ™¢% WO Heed not the appeals of a venal lower-| tarded by some new obstacle, and now accelera-| give stingily is one thing—the hardest thing, 


gent Exertion, for the well-being of others, that, 
or nearly that, it has Jost on the side of a self-in- 


through the heavens in the outreach of its 
thought, and that broke down oppressions with 


tion before the court, in the hope that, as in the 
recent case at Philadelphia, the judge will lean 


law press to mercenary motives, these men must 
take the matter into their own hands, and vote 


ted by some fresh impulse; and as with the 
revolution of the planets in the heavens, it will 


nearly, that a man ever does. To give carelessly, 
and without thought, either of the worth of 


under it. The latter discussion we did not hear, 
but to parts of the other two we listened with 


accordingly Dr. 
for the service, 


Wardlaw’s chapel was procured 


the trustees having first called 
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The currents of activity are of about the same shedding light upon the darkened, and grace and may choose to reserve the right of self-defense a saree Fans a mpd are swe, 10) Bat through this discipline of conflict and | give generously and with feeling, but only be- | were better than what Mr. Stiles called ‘a fight- day by placards, and on the Sabbath from the 
height and breadth ; but they have left the old | none upon the sinful, beneath the obscure cot- | Yo last resort. With these principles fixed ogi on — ' hotel there was a time | trial, principle gains in the renewed soul an| cause the sensibilities are transiently excited and | acious temper ;’ and that while unjust encroach- pulpits of as many ministers as were willing 
channel, and have made themselves a new one. tages of the valley of Kilmaney. And the, souls in your mind, let_your daily conduct be moder- | 'OF Party interests to be forgotton in a concern! increased strength. Each fall appeals to its} the proper constitutional impulse awakened, 18 | ments on their denominational privileges should | give jt out. The evening was very rainy, bu 
This ought not to be, however. There should | »,.4 went thence, converted and renewed through ate and judicious. Do not provoke excitement vigilance, and deepens the mind’s conviction of} yet another thing; and not difficult in its time. 


be a gradual but certain rise in the /evel of Chris- 
tian experience, as the accumulations of past 
piety become our heritage ; as the thousand tri- 
butary streams of the elder Christian ages min- 
gle their golden waters in the literature and 
activity and experience of the Present; as we 
near that vast and beautiful ocean, forever 
lighted with glory from above, upon whose soft 
and billowy Peace the nations one day shall float 
and sing. We should gain continually, as the 
Church goes forward, in the breadth and power 
of Christian developement. And while we throw 
out more and more of our force into the exertions 
of beneficence, we should aim also to search 
ourselves witha daily more careful and intimate 
survey. We should ask ourselves first, as has 
been suggested already, what are or have been 
the prevalent motives of our conduct ; not merely 
what we have done, but why we have done so, 
and not otherwise. And though we find that it 
has been because we were proud, or passionate, 
or, envious, or avaricious, or because we were 
merely desirous to gratify a friend, or to escape 


his instrumentality, are now the seals and the tro- 
phies of this work. 

Have we not all toc little of this faithful, in- 
telligent and devoted labor, among our Pastors 
at present? As we look into our hearts do we 
not find by far too little relish for it, and zeal in 
itt? As we look over our ministerial life, do we 
not find that other labors attract to themselves 
proportionately quite too much of time and of 
thought? One need not go otherwise than so- 
cially and affectionately from house to house. 
He need not, he should not, go with anything of 
rigidity and theological ‘awfulness’ in his man- 
ner and face. He should go confidingly, affec- 
tionately, and with happiness in his heart. But 
he should go regularly, and frequently. And Oh, 
if he mig!.t go also with a heart full of love and 
a mind full of trath, preparing himself for the 
work before he commences it, thinking what he 
shall say, and how.he shall best meet the cases 
he will encounter, and then putting the very force 
and pressure of his soul into his counsels and 


without cause, and thereby estrange sympathy ; 
but as a quiet, honest, industrious citizen, com- 
mend yourself to the sympathy of the commu- 
nity, and be ready for the crisis whenever it 
shall come. Avoid it, if posszble. 

It may be expedient for some fugitives to suf- 
fer martyrdom in another way ;—to waive the 
right of self-defense, and consent to return 
awhile to slavery as propagandists of liberty, 
and as a standing appeal to the humanity of the 
North. Let not such, however, deceive them- 
selves with the hope of a speedy redemption. 
Much of the philanthropy which makes its 
boast of buying back captured fugitives, is vapid 
and sentimental, or is even prompted, we fear, 
by party feeling; this will soon evaporate ; 
while the real philanthropy that might be moved 
in this direction, has not a pocket deep enough 
for such repeated demands. Now and then an 
individual case, appealing strongly to public 
sympathy, will be redeemed; but once let the 
delivery of fugitives to their masters become 
common, and their redemption will hardly be 


for the honor of our common country, a is 
such a time. , 4 

Still further. Let public sentiment, through 
all its appropriate channels, be directed toward 
the immediate and unconditional repeat of the 
fugitive slave law, and let this be agitated till 
the point is gained. 

In conclusion, we would recommend that in 
every town and village of the North, measures 
be concerted for aiding fugitives with legal 
counsel, when arrested, and for facilitating their 
escape, and that vigilance committees be ap- 
pointed to watch and defeat the movements of 
slave-catchers. 

And now we ask the candid reader, have we 
advised anything contrary to the Constitution or 
contrary to public faith and order? We reject 
the fugitive slave law as unconstitutional and 
therefore void. But if it is according to the 
Canstitution, we, nevertheless, reject it, and claim 
to be good and faithful citizens. The Constitu- 
tion admits its own fallibility and makes provis- 
ion for its own amendment. One way of pro- 
curing its amendment is by peaceable opposition 


the danger of compliance, and of the absolute 
necessity of victory over sin. Each new disclo- 
sure of the insufficiency of all its vigilance, and 
all its exertion, drives it nearer to the source of 
strength, in self-abasement, and repentance, and 
prayer. Finally, and almost imperceptibly, duty 
becomes less difficult, and our remissness, though 
noted with yet more promptness and weight of 
self-reproach, is outwardly less obvious. The 
truths so suggestive of thought, so fraught with 
emotion, learn to come more readily to our re- 
membrance in the moment of weakness ; and our 
religious life becomes more equable and consis- 
tent. As it does this each habitual mode of our 
action becomes more truly instinct with the spirit 
of the great truths which we venerate, and strive 
to obey. Then life becomes in greater or less 
degree a manifestation of our principles. Steadi- 
ly, and constantly, and actively, controlling us, 
they put an aspect upon all our actions ; and 
those who look upon us seem to see us faithful 
and devoted to truth and duty—earnest for the 
interests of heaven and the Savior. 


1 But to give freely, generously, and upon principle 


—not fitfully therefore, or from mere impulse, but 
systematically, unweariedly, and because it is 
felt to be at once right and a pleasure—this is a 
different thing from either of the others; a dif- 
ferent thing, and a higher. He who has settled 
the practice of this into a habit with himself, 
who has incorporated the custom of such contri- 
bution into a familiar and habitual principle of 
action, has made a noble, almost the last essen- 
tial attainment for this life, in the Christian ex- 
perience. He has come to be emphatically a 
sharer in the spirit and the work of his Master. 
He gives of his money, of his labor, of himself, in 
his measure, as Christ gave of Himself. He veri- 
fies and illustrates his profession in his works. 
He is in a course whose history is Peace, and 
its end Glory. He is steadily accumulating 
treasure for Heaven; of graces gained, and of 
good influences exerted. To raise individual 
Christians, to raise the Churches, to the measure 
of this large, intelligent, systematic liberality, is 


surely be resisted, there had perhaps been too 
much warmth already shown in regard to this 
case on the New-School side. The result of the 
debate was the nearly unanimous appointment 
of a large and most respectable committee (con- 
sisting, among others, of Drs. Judd, Skinner and 
Hatfield, and Rev. Mr. Gallagher, with Hon. 


to prepare a Report, in pamphlet or book-form, | 
for circulation among the churches; expounding | 


and obligations of their churches. It was thought 
that such a Report would be of much use in 
strengthening and uniting the denomination, and 
in cultivating a healthy denominational interest 
among its members. 

The debate on the case of discipline, coming 
up by appeal, was scarcely so satisfactory as it 
might have been, to a mere outside listener. 
To tell the truth, it did not greatly impress us 
with the excellence either of that part of the 


the causes and history of the original act of Ex- | 
ae . . rT ‘ | 

cision, the efforts since made by the New-School | ship. Some of the deacons, however, came i: 

body to unite the assemblies, and the legal rights | the vestry before the commencement of the ¢ 


the chapel was filled with an attentive an 
ously intelligent congregation. Neither the veo- 
erable pastor of the Congregational church 
worships in that chapel, nor any other moist 
Was present to aid a stranger in coviw 
worship of the assembly, or to sanctio 
ceedings by his presence. This, however \s 


Messrs. Jessup, Hornblower, and J. L. Mason,) said by way of complaint, for Dr. Warila® 


an old man, and had already officiated twice \ 
day in his own chapel; nor was the servic 
any sense his, though held in his place of 


vice, and introduced themselves to me, assurii 
me that though they were not members of th 
League they were heartily interested in | 
cause of temperance. Whether any minister 
any denomination, was in the audience, I hay 
not been informed. 

The undeviating Scottish order of exercises in 
public worship was followed. First a few 
stanzas of a Psalm in Rouse’s version were sung 
by the whole congregation, the precentor leading 


words of chee, into his prayers and his admoni- a pK M ‘ ; Bae Our stead- a "9 great bag - sy ay cages pete Presbyterian system which gives the power of | them in his high station only a little lower than 
from importunity—-no matter what bad or un-| 4540 i aid | a the besinnian ska uee stem thought of. If therefore you make up your a serge ates rare eT pe cases not) fast adherence to principle begins to express it- | calls for it more res y a as any | ~ 3 discipline in the first instance to a few of the} the lofty pulpit behind him. Then prayer was 
worthy motive may be found, when we search, to of piety in his owa heat : it would be the har- mind to go back to slavery, do it understanding- crimina oe Fae ject ae e sgh a or} self more universally in our action—even in preceded it saat ge oe sited cco re leading members of the church, in preference to | offered, the Queen and royal family being loyally 
underlie our choicest and most familiar action, binger, we are sure, of a vast harvest of good ly; not trusting to a redemption with money ; | Passive obedience to law; and as the Quakers | those minute and unimportant things which .we/ will be an unspeakably noble and uselu! attain-| ihe whole body of the brethren in Christ ; or of | remembered. Next was the reading of a chapie 
we must not be unwilling to have it come to the , but hoping to escape as you did at first, by the uniformly refuse either to do military duty, | do from habit, rather than by design. Our life} ment, whenever it shall be realized. And then 


light of consciousness and knowledge. Nay— 
we must bring it to the light; carefully, com- 
pletely, as one would bring out a worm from the 
root of a delicate and cherished plant ; accurately, 
as one would bring out the nature of a disease 
seated in the system. It does all stand in visi- 
ble fulness before the eye of God. It will all 
stand before us at the Judgment. It is better that 
it stand before us now, fully. There may be in 
it the strongest admonition, and the wisest 
counsel, and the most urgent impulse. It may 
save us from years of spiritual declension, and the 
after sorrow ard pain, if we understand it clearly 


among his people. 


——1e-— 


DEADNESS OF HEART. 


An intelligent and excellent English Minister 
was once called to visit a man then on his death- 
bed, who had been for many years engaged in 
the African slave-trade. He had been commander 
of a swift and successful ship, but had been often 
compelled to throw his poor captives to the sharks 
and the sea to save his vessel from the cruisers, 





light of the North star guiding your lone path- 
way through the woods. Go back to be a 
preacher of freedom, to teach others how to 
escape, and see to it that you do not return alone, 
And here we would echo the suggestion of a 
respected friend: Let the fugitives throughout 
the North form a secret society, with signs, 
passes, and watch-words ; let them consult as to 
the best means of protecting themselves against 
the law that seeks to oppress them, and also of 


or to lighten it in the storm; and had passed aiding in a second flight such as are captured, 
through the various terrible scenes ixcident to | @"4 of spreading infoimation among the slaves 
the prosecution of that infamous traffic. And! ®t the South as to the means and methods of 


or to pay taxes for the support of a military 
establishment, and yet are orderly and faithful 
citizens, so shall we, in aJl true and orderly 
citizenship, refuse in any way to sustain this 
aw. 

And finally we say of this law—as Professor 
Stuart has said of slavery itself, in his noble and 
eloquent phillipic against the system—“ It isa 
glaring contradiction of the first and fundamental 
principle, not only of the Bible which declares 
that all are of one blood, but of our Declaration 
of Independence, which avers, that all men are 
born with an inherent and inalienable right to 


assumes a general tone—it has a spirit, of which 
each individual act is an embodiment and an ex- 
pression. Long before our humility can imag- 
ine such a thing possible, we are marked as ex- 
amples of piety and benevolence, and men take 
their very conceptions of religion and duty from 
what they see, and what they believe, of our de- 
votion to Christ and to heaven. Many a truth 
is written in the daily round of a believer's life. 
Many a doctrine finds illustration in his serious- 
ness and gentleness of spirit; and those whose 
eyes and ears are closed against all direct incul- 
cations of piety, find lessons to which prejudice 


the wheels of benevolent Christian enterprise 
will move swiftly before it; and the Gospel of 
Salvation will fly abroad over all lands. 

But a second thing connected essentially with 
success and progress in the benevolent Contribu- 
tions of our churches—and though it is a much 
less imposing and obvious thing than the other, 
it is not a whit less needful to the attainment of 
the result—is this: System, and regularity, in 
regard to the time and the manner of such col- 
lections. It is a little thing in itself; a merely 
mechanical thing, we may say. But it is indis- 
pensable to the result. Such a recognized sys- 


that other, part of it which makes the judgment 
of these, the companions and peers of the ac- 
cused, liable to be reversed and set aside by the 
action of a Convocation so large and so distant, 
and to so great an extent necessarily uninformed 
of the merits of the case. For justness, kind- 
ness, efficiency in church discipline, we should 
greatly prefer in the first instance the action of 
the entire brotherhood ; with the privilege of ap- 
peal to a small, homogeneous, and well-selected 
Mutual Council. Of this however we could 
speak, perhaps, more fittingly on another oc- 
casion. 


from the Bible. The chapter selected was th 
35th of Jeremiah, containing the story of the a) 
stinent Rechabites. Then another passage Wa 
sung from Rouse as before. Then sermon an 
closing exercises followed as in our assemblies 
Of the sermon [ will only say that it we 
founded on Romans 14: 13-23, and 1 Corinthians 
8: 8-13; and that it attempted first to evolve si 
elucidate the principle which lies at the bot 
of the apostle’s advice on the question avou! 
the use of meats and drink offered to idols, 84 
then to show the application of the same pric 
ple to the Temperance Reformation, or in 0! 


aig % ® : s aur obi £ Collections i The general tone of the debates was manly | words its application to the question about th 
at the first. now he was dying; in the full maturity of his | ®*°*P¢- Let it be understood at the South that | //¢ liberty, and property, _ onrrey of —— iteelt — ex on in such living manifesta- -_ ond mesa ce” oe —o. bs boy ound 1* | and discreet ; with no manifestation of the special testimony to be borne by Christians against thor 
We shouid inquire, too, into our Aabits of life :| powers, and in the midst, if we remember rightly, | Very fugitive belongs to such a society, and is ness.] The South have unanimously subscribed | tions of religious principle. like the wire of the telegraph. We may have irritability toward Congregationalists which was ’ 


whether they are not too careless and thriftless, 
or too censorious and severe; whether we do 
not so live as to make the line indistinguishable 
between the Christian and the unconverted; or 
whether on the other hand we do not so live as 
to repulse the observant and sensitive around us 


of pecuniary prosperity and social comfort. 


pentance”—was his reply—“I cannot repent! 
You have seen many sorts of men, sir; and per- 
haps you think you have seen the most wicked 
and desperate among them. But I tell you that 


bound to organize lodges wherever he may go, 


The minister spoke to him of Repentance. “Re- and his master would sooner think of sending 


for Mr. Garrison to come and spend a winter on 
his plantation than of recovering such a slave. 
We would that in this respect the fugitives were 
conscious of their own power, and would be 


this, as well as the North.” 
we take our stand. 


On that principle 


os 


THEOLOGICAL PROFESSORSHIP IN UNION 
SEMINARY, 





We publish in another column the statement 


But beyond this there is yet another develop- 
ment, in which life becomes not only the express- 
ion, but the ornament, of Christian principle. 

The beauty of all laws arises from the harmo- 
ny and happiness which they are adapted to se- 
cure. The ordinances of nature are refreshing 


as much electric force as we will in the heart— 
of benevolent principle, and of awakened inter- 
est and feeling codperating with this—and if we 
have not these material wires, of methodical col- 
lections, along which it may play and thrill and 
utter itself to others, it will be nearly useless 


displayed last year at Montrose, and with an 
evident aiming at the good of the churches 
within the hounds of the Synod. The actual 
results attained by it—in the way of business 
accomplished—were not very numerous; but the 
intercourse of so many and such various minds, 


drinking usages which are the cause of so mu 
misery and wickedness in modern society. |! 
making this application the preacher chose rive! 
to tell historically what has been the origin and 
progress of the Temperance Reformation ! 
America, than to reason dogmatically about wh 


igi i i d delightful be th forev and ineffective. It will manifest itself only, if]. _,: : : ought to be done in Scotland, He told them het 
from a religion that is represented to them| you don't know anything about an African | "ised by that consciousness above all rash mea-| of Rey. Dr. Hopkins that he did not make the and deligatial to us because they are forever en- sates oak oie bins of libe oe "| acting kindly and energetically on one another, | some of.our ablest and most honored minister 
through such austere formalities, by such an | slave-trader. His heart is dead. Why, sir, 1} sures of defense. ecclesiastical relations and requirements ‘oka tiching humen life with all that its necessities} at all, in fitful occasional sparkles of liberality ; exchanging views and pressing discussion, can | yndertook the cause at the outset. He told them 
unattractive rigidness of demeanor and counte- 


nance. The model of the Christian life is easily 
to be gathered from the records and instructions 
of the Scriptures. It is simple without severity ; 
religious without gloom; benevolent without 
carelessness; wise without suspicion ; prayerful 
without , hypocrisy. It is a cheerful, happy, 
serene life; through which all inward graces 
delightfally show themselves; in which resides 
continual hope, and confidence toward God ; and 
from which pass influences, like the beauty from 
flowers, refreshing others, Holding this life then 
continually before us, we should ask ourselves 
often, if in our habits it is realized; if we daily 
incorporate its spirit in the actual of our history. 
We should ask ourselves of our faith in the 
Doctrines of the Gospel ; of the belief which has 
been formed in us by the study of its documents ; 
—whetber this is as broad and as deep as the 
system of the Scriptures; whether it interprets 
their declarations, sympathizes with their spirit 
and drift, is equivalent to them ; neither overlap- 
ping them on the one side, and appending fancies 
to their verities, nor coming short of them on the 
other side, and narrowing the largeness and 
wealth ot their instruction; whether its founda- 
tion is the same—in the native and thorough De- 
pravity of man; and its pillars the same,—of the 
Atonement by Christ, and Regeneration by the 
Spirit, through the Truth ; and its arched dome 
the same—of a Heaven of purity and of blessed- 


know perfectly well—I understand it, fully— 
that I shall die in spite of everything; and I 
know that I shall go to Hell. There is no pos- 
sible salvation for me. It is perfectly impossible 
but that I shall be damned. And yet it don’t 
move me in the least. [ am just as indifferent to 
it as ever I was in my life.” And so he died ; 
with despair perfected, into insensibility and 
DEATH ; the very fires of Divine wrath as they 
flashed upon his face, not starting a sigh, or a 
pulse of emotion. His heart was “ peap !” 

It is fearful to think that in all sin lies the 
tendency to jast such spiritual Death. When it 
is ripened and finished, it brings it forth ; one 
sin leading to another, and that to another, and 
these to others, and moral insensibility coming 
in upon the soul, and all crimes becoming pos- 
sible to it, and perfect despair, and the deadness 


a deadness to be terribly consummated and re- 
warded hereafter, amid the gloom of the Future, 
and beneath the punishments of God. There is 
an old fable of a man who fell asleep in a Gre- 
cian cavern ; and the drops from above continually 
falling upon him, turned him, particle by particle, 
into coldness and rock ; and though the soul stil! 
lived it could not use or move the body. And so 
the influences of little sins, dropping on us con- 
tinually, the influences even of the mere world- 
liness that is all about and over us, except they 
be resisted, will at last petrify the spirit. They 


But there are others who need to deliberate 
upon the mode of resistance to the Fugitive- 
Slave law. In discussing this point, our object 
is not to fan the flame of excitement, but rather 
to allay excitement, and to substitute for it the 
calmness and decision of intelligent and well- 
considered principle. 

First of all then, we would utter our remon- 
strance against all violent resistance to the exe- 
cution of the law. We carry no arms, as we 
should do if we were fugitives from slavery. 
We shall not shoot or stab a claimant or his 
bailiff in the act of arresting a fugitive, as we 
might do if be should lay hands upon our per- 
sons to drag us into slavery. We do not fight, 
and we are always opposed to mobs. The 
interest involved is not great enough to call for 
an organized and armed resistance to the admin- 


of all affection and hope at last engulfing it,— istration of law; there is no demand for a revo- 


lution, and we would not justify rebellion. And 
yet we mean resolutely to oppose the fugitive 
slave law, and to use all our influence to prevent 
its execution. How shall this be done 2 

We shall treat the prohibition to succor or to 
shelter the fugitive as a nullity. Food, clothing, 
money, information, shelter, protection to any 
extent short of violence,—these all on our part, 
are at the disposal of a fugitive: from slavery 
just as fully as if the Jaw did not forbid such 
offices of mercy. Let all Christian and humane 
men at the North act in these respects toward 


Union Theological Seminary, a reason for declin- 
ing his appointment to the professorship of dog- 
matic theology in that Institution. We are hap- 
py to correct a false impression on this subject, 
though we should not think the giving of such 
a reason at all inconsistent with the well-known 
liberality and catholicity of Dr. Hopkins, or 
likely in any way to injure his reputation. The 
department of theology is now ably filled by Dr. 
Skinner, and should his health admit of the per- 
formance of double duties, no arrangement could 
be more satisfactory to the students or more cre- 
ditable to the Seminary. 


THE FAIR AT CASTLE GARDEN. 


The Twenty-third Annual Fair of the Ameri- 
can Institute closed at Castle Garden Jast eve- 
ning. It has been a noble exhibition of the 
products of American ingenuity and labor—the 
long entrance to the Castle, and the vast area of 
the building itself, being literally filled with ma- 
chines and their models, or with the other innu- 
merable creations of modern luxury and use. 
Chimes of bells, fire-engines, hose-carriages, corn- 
crackers, winnowing-machines, carts, yokes, 
steam-engines, life-boats, all manner of horticul- 
tural implements, pleasure-carriages of every Va- 
riety of pattern and the most elaborate style, 
splendid setts of harness, Furniture of all styles 
and for all uses, Clothing—masculine, feminine, 


ire. The arrangements of Providence fill us 
with grateful wonder because we see them ever 
ministering to our daily wants. And the rich- 
ness of religious principle in all that can com- 
mand reverence and homage among men, is illus- 
trated in the Christian heroism of its adherents. 
When a soul has attained such devotion to 
heaven as to be able in the face of imprisonment 
and death, fearlessly to obey God rather than 
men——when after having been stoned and left 
fomdead, the Christian can rise up unsubdued 
and uncomplaining to hold on his way through 
the “much tribulation” that besets him, how 
noble and elevated the principles seem which 
can achieve such results of benevolence and self- 
forgetfulness! When through heavy and mul- 
tiplied trials in the domestic circle, or in a socie- 
ty which is alien from God, we see the calm re- 
signation to contempt and reproach which some- 
times marks the renewed mind, how do we learn 
to love the beautiful spirit of that forgiving and 
affectionate life! When we see a servant of 
Christ renouncing all for his master’s work— 
cheerfully accepting obscurity and privation as 
his earthly lot, if so he may preach Christ in 
some seat of heathen superstition and sin, how 
do we venerate beyond all expression, the spirit- 
uality and heavenliness of such a mind ! 
Beautiful as the truth may seem in its harmo- 
ny and completeness as a science, how surpass- 
ingly lovely is it when exemplified and adorned 


and the really celestial forces accumulated in it 
will have no vent, and do no work. We have 
seen this thing tested again and again; and 
always with precisely the same result. Where 
a charch has no assigned order and method of 
Collections,—where dependence is had on the 
occasional and hap-hazard efforts to which they 
may be prompted by an enthusiastic Agent or 
Missionary, or by their Pastor, when some strong 
impulse has sent him to them for the time with 
glowing heart and words that burn, where col- 
lections ‘take their chance’ as the saying is, i. e. 
where they have no regular and desirable chance, 
because no established order—there the very 
principle of Benevolence ere long declines. It 
is not fostered, and so it fails. It is not estab- 
lished into a principle of activity, and so it dwin- 
dles, becomes fitful, precarious, altogether unre- 
liable. And the amounts gathered from such a 
church, while they may be large for the fifth 
year, or the tenth, or the twentieth—whenever it 
be that the impulse excites them—in the aggre- 
gate of years, through the history of the church, 
will be small and poor. It makes no difference 
how much wealth such a church may have, or 
how much intelligence. It must have System 
and Method in its collections, or it will become 
ineffective. Its force will not be felt for the 
World’s conversion. 

But where such system exists, in the course of 
years its influence is most manifest, and certainly 


any vow, that it was a favoring Providence 


commence at this place my personal acquaint- 


never fail to be quickening and educating; and 
we trust that those present at the recent meeting 
carried new spirituality and interest in their 
work, as well as mental invigoration and stim- 
ulus, to their several and remote spheres of labor. 
If this were so, the result of the meeting will 
be larger than any Minutes can reckon or 
record. 





Dr. Bacon’s Corresponpence.—The first let- 
ter from Dr. Bacon for The Independent was re- 
ceived last week too late for insertion; it is 
given below. A second letter just received by 
the Asia will appear next week, and our expec- 
tation is to be able to give our readers a weekly 
communication from our colleague, as long as he 
shall be within reach of a weekly mail. 


SOME THINGS IN GLASGOW. 


Te the Editors of the Independent : 

Dear Breruren :—Having left home -with a 
settled determination not to inflict on our readers 
any description of a voyage across the Atlantic, 
or of the sea-sickness which is its ordinary 
accompaniment, I will not violate that good reso- 
lution, I may say, however, without breaking 


which directed me to take passage in the steamer 
“City of Glasgow,” and which brought me to 


about the early efforts of Hewit, and Beecher, an¢ 
Edwards: how the churches pursued the work 
as a sacred religious enterprise for the salvatios 
of the perishing; how physicians and men ol 
science gave their earnest and weighty testi: 
mony ; and to how great an extent the drinking 
usages in our country have been modified He 
had the satisfaction of knowing that the heare* 
generally were deeply interested. 

I have learned with great pleasure that 
Temperance Reformation in Scotland is making 
a steady and hopeful progress, At 4 
movement was chiefly among those classes "9! 
have suffered most by intemperance—th: ope" 
tive or laboring classes—the poor—the depres** 
—the comparatively ignorant. But now tbe te 

dency of the movement is evidently upwa™ 

is enlisting more and more the respect and "1" 
pathy of individuals in the higher and influent 
classes—not indeed the aristocracy, bat the ¢\"# 
of all denominations, and the men of enter)" 
and wealth who are the employers of labor » 
Scottish Temperance League, as some of its P*” 
lications which I have had the opportu’) a 
examining show conclusively, is conducting 
operations with much discretion and ™ a 
creasing efficacy. Yet the “great body ® | 
ministers and churches pass by on the other a 
and are especially obstinate in the free spe 
wine and other fermented drinks. The © 
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“attained through Redemp-| harden it to all but : fagiti wiheth ee i to the Seventh | juvenile and infantile—Jewelry and silver plate| by a pure and benevolent life. And this is the| most happy, The amount contributed at any | ance with the people and the Institutions of number of abstinent saiaistste in vrolled # 
tion, and only thué.. There is nothing #0 val-| the agony of joni They may Aoriov moet ociien of in faghhve diene ett: “tet ah of the most eplendid description, books, with| privilege of each one of us—to “adorn the| one time may not be large ; but it comes rega-| Great Britain. I might say much in commenda-| Year was 270. | Of Test Abstinence Soe 
5 uable to us, save the aid of God's Spirit and| sible of duty, aware of doom; bat unable to re-| acts of kindness one is arrested, fined, and im-| bindings of the last degree of ornament and finish, | doctrine of our Lord and Savior,”—to illustrate] larly, annually, and in the progress of a dozen| tion of our good ship, and of her experienced, | members in “The Total {Wilh Na freq 
the vital grace of his Son, as the knowledge of | pent. s prisoned, let him meekly accept the penalty, and magnetic-batteries, sewing-machines, carpets, | its character and exhibit its beauty to the eyes| years its accumulations realize a large sum. careful and kind commander, Capt. Matthews, the United sb on age Society for th? 
: ‘Trath. And we should and care- let the friends of Constitutiona! liberty make the| hair-dyes, perfumeries, cooking-stoves, hats, | of men. We are to show by the elevated and] What is better than that, the duty of ervino| formerly of the Great Western, and much in com-| Church of Scot ; vance” bas 40 clerical 
q y study ourselves, to know if we have it; not} Faencu Lrrerature.—Rev. Mr. Astié’s first| first instance of this sort a case for testing the | trunks, all manner of crests and heraldic devices, | attractive spirit of our lives how lovely is that} makes itself as one of the constant mendation of the quiet and intelligent society | Suppression of re a whom is Dr. Grey of 
' it stands compiled in Catechisms, but as it| lecture on the Literature of the age of Louis XIV, | constitutionality of the fugitive slave law before | pictures, beds, brushes, confectionary, beautiful | Gospel which finds its appropriate expression in | duties of the Christian ; as vitala duty as prayer | into which the voyager is thrown who sails in | members, at e pene Moderator of the Sr 
fi glows and li the Scriptures. will be given at the Hope Chapel on Friday eve-| the proper tribunal. It is only in this way that glass-ware, balances—from those which weigh a| these spiritual and holy forms of action. or meditation. The of the objects to such a steamer from New York to Glasgow ; but | Edinburgh, the pag Established Church ar 
im he ‘ask ourselves, too, of our prevalent | ning of this week. In these lectures, Pascal,|the law can be brought before the Supreme| ton, to those which seem to tremble under the| It is worthy of observation that it was to the be contributed to, is also preserved before the}! am sorry to learn that, since our arrival here, Free Assembly. tional Union are 15. Ths 
‘ i, is kind, affectionate, gene-| Fenelon, and other writers who have contributed | Court of the United States for an op and | impulse of a denser shadow than usually lies on| lowest class of society that the Apostle Paul| church; and the absolute and the relative im-| the steamer has been sold to a Liverpool and 16. Foe eaiereeiiy informed, the number 
fous : er it is worldly, grasping, to form the language and the higher literature of We hope that no citizen will shrink from a little | them,—children’s toys,of all descriptions, clocks, addressed the precept we have just quoted ; ; f each comes to be estimated {justly. | Philadelphia Company, and that the project of a year, if Lom 
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ae : is 90,000, besides 

adult abstainers in Scotland is * 

nuititades in the children’s re es ‘ 
Glasgow, Oct. 4, 1850. L. B. 


Miss Lind has 

nw oy Jenny Linp.— ee 
onal tele per visits to Boston and Philadel- 
phia, and will resume her concerts in this city, 
this evening, in the new hall on Broadway. Peal 
many of the “ upper ten » have waited fer the 
opening of this hall ia order to enjoy the ise 
certs more seledly than at Castle Garden, it may 
be presumed that Miss Lind’s career in New 
York has only begun. Of course the tickets 
bring high prices; but we hope the people at 
large may yet hear her upon more liberal terms. 


rn 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, Oct. 21, 1850. 

THE FUGITIVE SLAVE MEETING IN FANEUIL HALL. 

A very crowded meeting was held in Faneuil 
Hall on Monday evening last to take into con- 
sideration the Jate Bill for the recapture of fugi- 
tives from the South. Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams presided and Rev. Dr. Lowell offered 
prayer. The first speech was made by the 
President, who, after energetically denouncing 
the law, introduced a letter (read by Richard H. 
Dana, jr.) from Hon. Josiah Quincy, who, but 
for the infirmities of his age, would have occu- 
pied the chair. This letter took the ground first, 
that, in point of faet, no person has ever been de- 
livered to his master, under the law of 1793, from 
the State of Massachusetts. He argued thence 
that fugitives ought to be satisfied to believe that 
the Law will be as inoperative as it has been. 
“The great mass of intelligent Southerners,” 
said he, “ understand their own interests too well 
to desire to see created in Massachusetts such an 
excitement as would resalt frome attempt like 
that toward Hamlet in New York.” 

Mr. Quincy went on to give his own experi- 
ence of the matter: : 

“J can speak on this subject with a somewhat 
personal certainty, so far as it respects the exist- 
ence of the feeling prevalent on this subject fifty- 
siz years ago. Sometime about the year 1794, 
soon after the first law on this subject was 
passed, I was sent for as a counsellor-at-law, to 
appear before one of our acting justices of the 


peace—(Greenleaf)—to defend a person then on 


irial, under the charge of being a slave, on the 
claim of his master, tor delivery to him, On ap- 
pearing before the justice [ found the room filled 


with a crowd of persons, not one of whom | 
knew, but who were attending the court, appar- 


ently from interest or curiosity. Among them 
were the constables, and the agent of the mas- 
ter, but who the other persons were, or what was 


the object of their assembling, | was ignorant. 
{ entered, of course, on my duties as advocate, 
called for the evidence of the agent’s authority, 
and denied the authority of the law of Congress, 
and of the magistrate under it, to deliver an in- 
habitant of Massachusetts into the custody of 
another, unless after trial by jury, according to 
the Constitution of that State. 

“While oceupied with my argument, | was sud- 
denly interrupted by a loud noise behind me, 


and on turning round, I found, to my astonish- 
ment, both the constables and the agent on the 
floor, and the alleged slave passing out of the 


room between the files of bystanders, which 
were opened to the right and left for his escape. 

“About a fortnight elapsed when | was called 
upon by Rufus Greene Amory, a lawyer of emi- 
nence at the Boston bar, in that day, who showed 
' mea letter from a Southern slaveholder, direct- 
ing him to prosecute Josiah Quincey, for the pen- 
alty, under the law of 1793, for obstructing the 
agent of the claimant in obtaining his slave 
under the process established by that law. 

* Mr, Amory felt, not less than myself, the folly 
of such a pretence; and | never heard from him, 
or from any one, anything more upon the subject 
of prosecution. This fact, and the universal 
gratification which the result appeared to give to 
the public, satisfied my mind that unless by 
accident, or steaith, or in some very thinly settled 
parts of the country, the law of 1793 would 
forever be inoperative, as the event has proved, 
in Massachusetts, And the same will, in my 
opinion, be the case, as | have already said, with 
the law of 1850.” 








A series of resolutions having been read by 
Mr. Dana, the meeting was addressed by Frede- 
rick Douglas, Wendel! Philips, James A. Briggs of 
Ohio, Theodore Parker, Rev. Mr. Colver and 
others. The remarks were full of spirit and de- 
termination, and, judging from the tone of that 
meeting, it would not be a particulary agreeable 
duty for an United States officer to attempt to 
abduct any of our colored citizens. 


atan early period of the meeting came up for 












Jesus Christ, 
tinctly asserted and viudicated 


Resolved, That, while the intense worldli- 


the times and which 


ough culture and entire devotedness in the min- 
istry. 

_ 3d. Resolved, That the constant and rapid 
increase of this nation in territory and numbers, 
opens before us a vast missionary field in which, 
with all Christian sects, it is our equal and 
immediate duty to be actively engaged alike for 
the interests of our fellow-men, for the life 
of our churches, and to secure unity of action 
in our denomination. ea 

4th. Resolved, That, as a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of our denomination has always been, 
to seek for the elements of pure Christian truth, 
and to enforce their direct application to human 
life; we feel it to be our duty, at the present 
time, to authenticate the principles of Christian 
faith, by Scriptural study, by intelligent inquiry, 
and by practical piety, and thus to meet the 
skepticism, the indecision, and the worldliness 
of our times, 

5th. Resolved, That, while we gratefully re- 
member the labors of a faithful father in the 
ministry, Rev. Elijah Dunbar, of Peterborough, 
and the active zeal and philanthropy of a 
younger brother, Rev. Mr. Perkins of Cincin- 
nati, who have passed on from their earthly life, 
we have cause of rejoicing, in view of our pres- 
ent need, that during the past year no active 
minister of our Christian connection, with a 
single exception, has been removed by death. 
These resolutions elicited much remark, and 
the pervading tone of the discussion was of a 
nature to cheer the hearts of those who rejoice 
in the indications of an humbler and more spirit- 
ual and devoted life in the ranks of any of the 
professed followers of God. 

At a later date the subject of the fugitive 
slave law was introduced by a motion from Mr. 
Pierpont, which, having been laid on the table 


discussion, Dr. Gannett of this city strenuously 
opposed the introduction of the subject. He 
thought it was a matter with which they had 
nothing to do, and that, take what action they 
might on the question, their position would be 
misconstrued by extreme men. As to the law 
itself, he,declined expressing any opinion what- 
ever, 
The following is the resolution : 
Resolved, That we regard with profound sor- 
row and detestation the provisions of a law, 
recently enacted by our National Legislature, 
and known as the fugitive slave law; that we 
believe this opinion to be general, and are deter- 
mined to use all righteous measures to secure its 
speedy repeal. 
Rev. Mr. Pierpont denounced as practical 
atheists those who were unwilling to vote against 
the law, and Dr. Bellows protested against his 
remarks. The resolution was finally carried by 
a vote almost unanimous. 

¥ARMS GIVEN AWAY IN MAINE. 
The State of Maine has passed a law giving 
any man who will clear up and build a house 
upon the same—a farm of from one to two 
hundred acres, as he may desire, at the nominal 
price of fifty cents an acre, payable in one, two 
and three years, in work on the highway; a 
species of payment of as much advantage to the 
pocket of the purchaser as it can be to the State. 
In the eastern section of the State are thousands 
of acres of the best land in New England, which 
may now be procured by any honest and indus- 
trious man upon these easy terms, 

Tell the crowded and weary denizens of 
Gotham, who make hard shifts to keep soul 
and body sufficiently together to be able to 
grumble at existing institutions—to go “down 
east,” and go to work, and they Will “vote 
themselves a farm” to some good purpose. 

ITEMS, 

Prof. Stowe was inaugurated as Collins Pro- 
fessor ef Natural and Revealed Religion, at 
Bruns wick, Me.,on Wednesday last. Addresses 





DECISION IN THE GREAT TELEGRAPH CASE, 

In the United States Cireuit Court, Judge 
Woodbury has given an elaborate opinion pre- 
facing the decision of the Court adverse to grant- 
ing an injunction against House’s Telegraph, for 
an alleged infringement of Morse’s patent. 

Morse came into the world too late, says Judge 
Woodbary, for truly claiming much as new 
upon this subject. A large galaxy of discoveries 
had preceded him. As early as 1746, Winkler at 
Leipsic, had used common electricity for tele- 
graphic communications, by the discharge of 
Leyden jars, in connection with a wire, In 
1794, Reizer, by an electric spark and wires, illu- 
minated letters of tin foil on a glass plate at a 
distance. And in 1798, Betancourt, sent this 
spark by Leyden jars and a wire a distance of 
twenty-six miles; and in the same year Salva 
worked what went by the name of an “ Electric 
Spark Telegraph.” Judge Woodbury decides 
also that the use of magnetism in connection 
with electricity to make communications by tele- 
graph, was known and practised in some degree, 
as many as twelve years before Morse proposed 
to commence any improvements on the subject. 
It is impossible then for Morse to claim as his 
own the principle of telegraphing by electro- 
magnetic power, and to cover it by his patent. 
He can only cover the peculiar mode practised 
with bis instruments. But this principle of 
using electro-magnetic power, in the opinion of 
the Judge, is the only thing used in common by 
Morse and House. 

Morse’s machine traces marks upon a travel- 
ing belt of paper by a style pressed down upon 
it by the direct action of a magnet, made mag- 
netic by the current of electricity sent over the 
wires, 80 as to produce dots or lines at the pleas- 
ure of the operator. 

House’s machine, on the contrary, is an inde- 
pendent one moved by weights introducing two 
additional powers in axial magnetism and in air 
~and by an exceedingly complicated though 
beautiful process—printing in Roman capitals 
upon the traveling paper. The electricity that is 
sent over the wires—instead of (as in the other) 
producing direct pressure on the paper—is 
only used to produce a synchronal movement 
between ihe independent machines standing in 
two distant cities—so that (for example) when 
A is being printed by that in New York, A 
and nothing else, shall be printed at the same 
instant by that in Boston. So that since there is 
no use made of anything resembling the old 
machine, and none of the stenographic alphabet, 
the Court consider it as demonstrated that all 

which Morse appears entitled to protect, is un- 
touched by House. 

Judge Woodbury added with great frankness 
‘hat this conclusion was contrary to his original 
is Mine to the investigation. It 

thete intestle the plaintiffs have signified 
m to carry the case before the full 
bench at Washington. 


THE UNITARIAN CONVENTION AT SPRINGFIELD. 


This annual gathering of cle 
distinguished laity of es phe ea as pa 
held during the week, commencing on Tuesday 
evening—nearly all the Unitarian Ministers of 
New England were present. It was opened by 
a sermon from Rev. Dr. Peabody of this city. 
from the text (Mark 9: 24) « Lord, 1 bilieds. 
help thou mine unbelief.” It was an Pena 
exhibition of the imperfect faith—the unbelief 
rather than the disbelief of our times, 

After a conference meeting on 


Parkman of this city, as President. An invita 


4 : Wednesday 
morning, which called forth many interesting 
remarks from laymen and others, the convention 
formally organized by the choice of Rev. Dr. 


were delivered upon the occasion by Rev. Dr. 
Cummings of the Christian Mirror, Rev. Pres. 
Woods, Rev. Dr. Adams, pastor of the Brans- 
wick church, and by the Professor elect. How 
far Dr. Stowe approximates to the faculty of 
omnipresence, we are not informed, but if, as the 
papers have stated, he is to have an actual and 
effectual connection with one college and two 
theological seminaries at the same time, he must 
stand in need of something like it. 

Mr. Lyman Cutler, late of Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, has received an unanimous call to 
become pastor of the Orthodox Congregational 
church in Pepperell. 

Rev. L. Whiting of Lawrence, has received a 
call to the pastorship of the church in Reading, 
lately under the ministry of Rev. Mr. Pickett. 

Rev. Mr. Oviatt, late pastor of the Shawmut 
church in this city, and later a very acceptable 
agent of the American Sabbath-school Union, 
was installed last week at Chicopee. 

Mr. Charles H. Pierce was ordained pastor of 
the church in West Andover, lately under the 
ministry of Rev. Samuel C. Jackson, on the 9th 
inst. 

Little & Brown announce that Mr. Bancroft, 
having possessed himself of historical intelli- 
gence accessible at the court of St. James, is 
busy in his “History of the American Revolu- 
tion,” the first volume of which is far advanced 
in the stereotyper’s hands. To be of 3 vols. oc- 
tavo. Morton. 


—_——e - ——_— 


FROM OUR CHICAGO CORRESPONDENT. 


Cuicaeo, Oct. 15, 1850. 

The fugitives in this city have held several 
meetings and resolved to stand by one another 
to the death. Two gentlemen from St. Louis 
came here a few days since with a faithful slave, 
as they supposed, who was to help them in 
searching after some runaways. He, however, 
became convinced it was best not to return to them 
himself, and his masters were obliged to go home 
without him. A commissioner has been ap- 
pointed, but the chances are that his duties will 
not prove very burdensome, unless the temper o! 
citizens here has very much changed since the 
late law was enacted. The last effort to capture 
a fugitive ended in a Southern master’s riding 
away with a bloody head, and in a Chicago 
doctor's walking about with a gold-headed cane. 
It is believed that the professorship at Lane 
Seminary tendered the Rev. R. W. Patterson 
wijl not be accepted, but no deciston has yet 
been announced. 
The principal streets of Chicago are now illu- 
minated with gas. The general progress of the 
city in buildin lanking streets, laying side- 
walks, digging sewers, and similar improve- 
ments, is most remarkable, when the various dis- 
couragements of cholera, short crops, low prices, 
and California emigration are considered. A 
hotel not surpassed in size, convenience, or ele- 
gance by any in your city was opened here a 
few weeks ago. It is called the Tremont House, 
but it is not a temperance house ; though the City 
Hotel and American Temperance House are, and 
are well kept too. 
The installation of Rev. H. Curtis over the 
First church took place on Sabbath afternoon. 
The charge to the people was by Rev. F. Bas- 
com of Galesburg, the former pastor of the 
church, and the’ sermon by Rev. R. W. Patterson 
of the Second church. Mr. Curtis is found a 
most valuable acquisition to the church over 
which he is so happily settled. 2 
A Colporteur’s convention of a week has just 
closed in this city, attended by Rev. R. S. Cook, 





audience. 
note but two: In a 





a 

the 
still 
mies 
his conduct, but before long we shall both be 
before him, and then if you wish to know his 


reasons, 
to.” 


else whisper in Jenny Lind’s ear that her coun- 
trymen have two churches in this city’ She 
has generously given a thousand dollars to one 
of them. The other is as poor and deserving as 
its more favored sister. 
Paul Anderson, is a laborious and devoted man. 


Secretary, Rev. Messrs. Holmes of Mass., Pea- 
re of Mo., Montgomery of Wis., and Woods 
“jo 

tion was extended to Rev. Dr. Osgood, and others owa, superintendents, and 22 colporteurs. 
of our own denomination present, to take seats mg 
in the convention ; a Christian courtesy which 


Was agreeably responded to by Dr. 0, The fol- ee 











uying family,—a year after in one only 
asno family altar. A caviller approached 
eur and asked him why God, knowing 
lain results of putting Adam into Eden, 
put him there. “ Sir,” answered he, “God 
not appointed me an agent to apologize for 











you can ask him yourself if you want 


Cannot your asteroidal associate or somebody 


Its pastor, the Rev. 
Detta. 
a ial 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENUVE. 
CoxsocraTion oF FairnFirtp West —An es- 
teemed correspondent sends us the following: 
“The annual meetifg of this body was held on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 8th and 9th inst., at 
Long Ridge. On the afternoon of the first day, the 
Consociation gave place to a meeting of the Mission- 
ary Association for the district, anxiliary to the A. B. 
C.F.M. This organization has existed 25 years, and 
in that time has paid into the treasury of the parent 
society more than $41,000. From an annual collec- 
tion of less than $800 a year at first, they have now 
advanced gradually and steadily to more than $2000 
a year. During this whole period, with the excep- 
tion of one year of extra effort and a consequent fall- 
ing off the following year, the progress as to the 
amount contributed, and interest in the cause, has 
been steady and onward. Most of the churches in 
this connection have just taken up their annual col- 
lections. That of Dr. Linsley’s society, in Green- 
wich, was $500; of the society in Stamford, $300; of 
Dr. Hewit’s, in Bridgeport, $250 ; and those of seve- 
ral others were between $100 and $200 each. Most 
of them made an advance from last year, and yet the 
feeling of the members seemed to be, that their 
churches had not yet learned what benevolence is. 
The conviction was unanimous that system must be 
introduced into this work—that every Christian ought 
to regard it as a part of his religion to devote a cer- 
tain proportion of his income to sacred uses. And a 
strong desire was expressed that the “ Premium 
Tracts,” should, if possible, be put into the hands of 
every Christian family. Interesting addresses were 
made by Dr. Hewit, and Mr. French from Abmednug- 
gur. The latter stated, and adduced many interesting 
facts to prove, that the changes in India, for the 
last fifty years, have been greater than in our own 
country, marvelous as those have been. Of course 
the changes have been wholly moral there, while here 
they have been chiefly physical. 
** On Wednesday evening, Mr. Bronson Beardsley, 
of Bridgeport, was ordained as an evangelist, design- 
ing to labor at or near the Pine Bluffs, in Arkansas. 
This is a region of great destitution, there being no 
church in the near vicinity, and none of the Congre- 
gational or Presbyterian denomination within fifty 
miles; yet it is occupied by wealthy planters, many 
of whom desire the organization of a religious socie- 
ty of one of the above denominations among them. 
This work Mr. B. hopes to do. He expects to leave 
in a few days for the field of his labors. 
“The services of ordination were performed in 
connection with the annual sermon of the Consocia- 
tion, which was preached by Rev. Mr. Munson, of 
North Greenwich, and listened to with much interest. 
The charge to Mr. B. by Dr. Hewit, and the right-hand 
of fellowship by Mr. Bissell, being the special services 
of the occasion, and being both most happily adapted 
to the circumstances of the case, made the occasion 
one of peculiar interest. 
“ On the forenoon of Thursday, Mr. Tallman Perry, 
of Bridgeport, a nephew of the late Dr. Cornelius, 
was examined, and licensed to preach the Gospel. 
“During the year, the Consociation has dismissed 
three pastors, and settled three ; and two of the settle- 
ments were in vacancies made within the year. There 
are only three vacant churches at present ; and thcse, 
though laboring under difficulties, have all temporary 
supplies. The state of religion in every respect ap- 
pears healthful and encouraging.” 





ConrrisutTion TO THE AmeRICcAN Boarpv.—We 
understand that the annual contribution to the Ameri- 
ean Board, in the Church of the Pilgrims in Brook- 
lyn, was made last Sabbath, and resulted in the col- 
lection of some $1300, No personal solicitations 
were made beforehand. The cause was simply pre- 
sented, as usual, by the pastor, and the collection 
taken, The amount will probably be still farther in- 
creased by the contributions of others not present on 
the Sabbath. This is one of the first church collec- 
tions made in this vicinity since the late meeting of 
the Board ; and we hope that those who are to follow 
it will be equally liberal in spirit, and large in result. 
The New York and Brooklyn Foreign Missionary As- 
sociation ought to contribute at least $25,000 this 
year, instead of $14,000 as heretofore. 


Dr. Macie’s AnnvaL Sermon.—Rev. Dr. Ma- 
gie, of Elizabethtown, N. J., preached lately his 
30th Anniversary Sermon, as the first and only 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in that 
place. He has preached 4000 sermons, besides lec- 
tures and funerals ; baptized 640 children and adults; 
and officiated at 396 weddings and 327 funerals of his 
own people; received 783 to the church, of whom 
409 were by profession, averaging 26 a year ; finds 29 
of the 40 original members still living, but not one 
minister whose ordination dates back so far is now in 
the Elizabethtown or Newark Presbytery, only 5 of 
174 in the whole Synod of New Jersey, and only 
one pastor (Dr. Spring) in the city of New York. 


Bartist ConvVENTION IN THE Provinces.—The 
Convention of Baptists in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Prince Edward Isianc, was held at Port. 
land, N. B.,the last week in September. Rev. Charles 
Thurston was elected a Vice-President, and_presided 
in the meeting; the venerable father Harding, the 
President, not being able to attend. There was a 
good attendance of intelligent delegates from both 
provinces. The most fraternal feelings prevailed 
throughout, and the several conclusions were attained 
to with great unanimity. The sum of £2000 to re- 
lieve Acadia college was made up, and it is expected 
the institution will soon be in operation, as the insti- 
tution of the three provinces. The College was for- 
mally resigned to the Convention, and an application 
ordered to the legislature for a corresponding altera- 
tion of the charter. An experiment has been tried 
in New Brunswick, of dispensing with the employ- 
ment of agents for the general benevolent objects on 
foot; the result of which was, that only 22 out of 49 
ordained ministers, and 25 out of 74 churches, did 
anything atall. The report says,— 

2 the Eastern Association the amount contributed 
to the 


Union Society has been. £36 3 2 
To Foreign Missions ‘ i 4 3 
Total £37 7 5 


In the Western Association the amount contributed 
to the 


Union Society has been £18 4 2 
To Foreign Missions 71 4 9 
Total ° . £189 8 114 


Of the £112 14 2 collected in the Western Associa- 
tion, £36 17 64 was gathered from six churches in 
Charlotte county by a combined agency of several 
pastors, who have recently presented these objects to 
the churches, 
Their missionary to India, Mr. Burpe, has been 
obliged to return home on account of ill-health, and 
is still unable to resume his missionary labors, or even 
to engage in visiting the churches at home. The 
Convention passed suitable resolations of submission 
to Divine Providence, of sympathy with Mr. B., and 
directing that his usual allowance should be con- 
tinued, ‘in accordance with the usage’ of all similar 
societies.’ There ought to be a more intimate ac- 
quaintance and union between the Christians of the 
States and those of the neighboring Provinces, which 
are doubtless destined soon to become confederate 
States of our Union. 
Tue Brsce iy THE Sours Szas.—Rev. William 
Gill, writing from Rarolonga, New Hebrides, to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, gratefully acknow!- 
edges the receipt of some copies of the Scriptures, in 
the Tahitian language, and also some English snd 
French Bibles; he says “ We often find wandering 
sailors on board American ships that call here, well 





“ The eldest girl, during her sickness, kept her cate- 
chism bound by a girdle round her waist, and frequent- 
made use of it to instruct her brothers and sisters. 
he exhorted her ts to continue to seek God. 
‘Mother, she said before she died, ‘be strong in 
prayer, and do not neglect to go to hear Nikorima— 
the native teacher—preach about the things of God.’ 
The youngest said, on seeing her parents wares 
over her, ‘ Weep not me, but for yourselves. = 
going to enjoy eternal life. Be strong in er 
a. ay to God to give oa nce beans” 
he father expressed his determination to follow in 
the footsteps of his children. I felt cheered at the 
joyful end of these lambs of Christ's flock.” 


The advance of industry, of agricultural skill, and 
of domestic comfort, are always among the pleasing 
results of missionary labor ‘ by Protestants.’ 


“ Manuka, one of Hori’s Tribe, engaged a carpen- 
ter to build him a boarded house, 12 feet by 16, with 
a verandah. The cost of the house—including tim- 
ber, windows, doors, chimbey, and painting—will be 
about 30/. Manuka delivered to the carpenter pigs to 
the value of 20/., and some sawn timber. This will 
be the first native boarded house erected in this part | ‘ 
of the country. Some months ago I recommended | 1 
the natives to take flour down to the Auckland mar- 
ket, and they are now preparing to start with three or 
four canoe loads. Hori’s party are also scraping flax, 
to purchase the plows, &c., for their intended farm. 
I felt thankful.to see so decided a step taken toward 
civilization ; and although these advances must occa- 
py 4 portion of my time, I feel assured that it is our 
duty to endeavor to promote both the spiritual and 
temporal good of the natives. A few years ago, 
when visiting them, they rejected the Gospel, and 
turned a deaf ear to all our entreaties te cease from 
war and cannibalism. Now, the Gospel is winning 
its silent way, and civilization adds fresh comforts to 
their homes. The miller informed me that the quan- 
tity of wheat ground at Ngauhuruburu this season is 
about 2500 bushels. The wheat-ficlds are more ex- 
tensive this year.” 

Soutu-westernx Arrica.—Messrs. Mackey and 
Simpson, missionaries of the Presbyterian Board, 
have lately made an exploring tour on the western 

coast of Africa, south of the Gaboon, visiting the old 

slavetrade stations of Prince’s Island, Ambriz, Con- 

go, Loango, &c. They report the natives to be less 

attached to their fetishes than they had expected to 

find them ; the land is generally high and healthy, and 

the water good ; the slave trade is very much broken 

in upon by the cruisers, but it still forms a large share 

of the business. They say of Sangatan, about 60 

miles south of the Gaboon, “It would be a desirable 

place to establish a mission ; but while the slave fac- 

tories are there, and the natives favorable to them, the 

missionaries could not dwell there in peace. The 

moral influence of such factories, and of the men who 

keep them, is most pernicious, The profanity, cruelty, 

and licentiousness which came under our observation 

during this tour, I shall not attempt to narrate.” 

Such “ factories ” at Baltimore and Alexandria do not 

appear to annoy our preachers at home, nor do the 

preachers encounter the enmity of the dealers, Mr 

Simpson visited a Congo village called “Jim Bell's 

Town,” after the chief man. One of Jim Bell’s sons 

had been in America, and spent two years at school 

in Boston, whence he returned about seven years ago. 
He can read, has a Bible and a small library, which 

he brought from Boston, and appears anxious to have 
a mission there. When Mr. S. reached the town he 
found the head man and his councilors seated on 
mats under a portico. 

“ They were holding a council in relation to some 
public matter; when I came forward, their business 
was suspended, and I was received with theircommon 
ceremony of clapping their hands. I sat down with 
them, and told them our object in visiting the coast 

and explained to them the nature of the missionary 
work. They had heard of missionaries, but told me 
none had ever lived there. They appeared anxious 
that we settle among them, and promised that they 
wonld build us a house and treat us well. They said 
they would all like to learn to read, and to Jearn the 
truths of the ‘ good book, about which I told them 

I spent an hour, a very pleasant hour to me, among 
these men; they appeared very much interested in 
what I told them, and in the prospect of our settle- 
ment among them. [| left with the promise, at least, 
of returning to see them again.” 

Mission 1x THE New Hesripes.—Rev. Messrs 
Murray and Hardie, delegates of the London Mission- 
ary Society, in their report of the voyage of the mis- 
sionary ship “John Williams,” on a tour of visitation 
to the Polynesian Island, give an encouraging view 
of the prospects of final success in the New Hebrides, 
the group in which the lamented Williams was mas- 
sacred in 1839. The first mission, in 1842, was driven 
off by the violence of the natives. Subsequently, 
some native teachers were sent from Samoa, and in 
1848 Messrs. Geddie and Archibald, of the Nova 
Scotia mission, and Mr. Powell, from Samoa, arrived 
at the island of Anatom, which is the key of the en- 
tire group. The delegation found them, in Septem- 
ber, 1849, all well, though all had been ill. They 
also find a growing disposition among some of the 
natives to hear the Gospel and to receive instruction, 
and five or six individuals give reason to hope that 
the truth is enlightening their minds and taking some 
hold on their hearts. 


“The great body of the people still continue to 
cling to the delusive notions, and practise the crue] 
and abominable rites and customs of heathenism 
No less than ten poor widows have been strangled 
during the short space of about twelve months; and 
one was added te the number from a place at a short 
distance from where the missionaries lived, while we 
were gone to visit the islands beyond. It is probable 
that more than these have fallen a sacrifice to this 
cruel and unnatural practice during the above space, 
as the natives try to conceal their deeds of darkness 
from the missionaries and teachers, and, douhiless, 
they often succeed, especially in the remoter districts 
“Foreign residents and visitors still continue to 
exert a very unfavorable influence, especially in the 
neighborhood of the principal missionary station 
which is their chief resort ; their conduct generally is 
disgraceful in the extreme, and directly calculated to 
thwart the efforts of the missionaries.” 

Three young men have openly renounced idolatry 
At Tanna, the teachers were all well and the natives 
favorably disposed and anxious to obtain mission- 
aries. At one time for as much as ten months as 
many as 16 children attended school, and regular Sab- 
bath services are held at four different places. 


“ The disease makers are still feared, and an idea 
is still entertained by many that the teachers have the 
power of inflicting disease; the opinion generally 
prevalent is, however, that, if the disease is from them 
the party will recover ; but if from their own sacred men, 
it will be fatal ; thus the teachers are regarded as more 
merciful than the hated disease makers.” 


At Erromanga, where Mr. Williams was killed, the 
natives came to them with great alacrity, showing a 
very different spirit from that which formerly existed 


“ We found a native lad of whom we had heard at 
Tanna, named Joe, who has been to Sydney, and 
knows alittle of the English language. Through bim 
we strove to make our object understood, andgvyg think 
we succeeded to some extent. We gave little pres- 
ents to all who came on board. They appeared much 
pleased, and very desirous to have teachers to live 
among them; and, if we had had suitable men, we 
should have made a great effort to comply with their 
desire. Not having such men, however, and all our 
efforts to obtain an interview with a principal chief 
or chiefs proving fruitless, we concluded not to at- 
tempt to land teachers, but to take such measnres as 
might, by the Divine blessing, render success highly 
probable next voyage. In addition to giving presents 
and striving to explain our object, we tried to make 
the natives understand that we would endeavor to fur- 
nish them with teachers when the vessel returned, and 
arranged for four of themselves to mpany us to 
Samoa. This last measure will, we trust, be of essen- 
tial service if the lives of the young men we succeed- 
ed in inducing to accompany us be spared, and 
they permitted to return to their native land. We 
think we may confidently anticipate that in that case 
Erromanga will be found open to Christian teachers. 
Thus there is now hope for Erromanga. One of the 
natives who accompanied us was Joe, the lad men- 
tioned above.” 

At the island of Maze, things were still more en- 
couraging. ‘Teiui, the chief under whose protection 
the teachers first went to the island, had died shortly 
previous. 

“This man, though he had stood by the teachers, 
and treated them, on the whole, kindly, was not 
friendly to their message: hence his influence was 
prejudicial. After his death, the authority he had 

. extending over a large part of the island, 
nearly one-half, fell into the hands of two of his sons. 
These are now the acting chiefs. The nominal chief, 
who is wholly led by them, is a boy named Palangs, 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age. They are 
not only the decided friends of the teachers, but they 
are also favorable to the /otu, and use all their infla- 
ence to promote its extension. To their influence and 
example are owing, in a great measure, under God, 
the change that has taken place. The chiefs are fore- 
most in attending service, observing the Sabbath, &., 
and the people are not slow to follow. When the 
took place, and the desire for teachers became 

over a large part of the island, the teachers 
separated, that they might embrace as 


to get into the boats, after we had anchored. 

died soon after landing ; five others the next night in 
the hospital on shore; and three or four by the way- 
side as we crossed the Isthmus ; and one after reaching 
the Atlantic side. I suppose some forty or fifty 
or nearly twenty per cent. of tied, 
which in proportion to the population of New York 
city, would have been at the rate of seventy thousand 
per week, or ten thousand a day.” 


of remark, and will be thought specially odd, as com- 


and Dr. Beecher. 





baggage in hand, as they ascended 


men, 
our died 


Mr. Mines’s reflections afterwards are quite worthy 
ng from a theological pupil of William C. Walton 


“Certainly it was a dismal scene ; yet amid the 
consternation and dismay, I can truly say, my dear 
brother, that my heart never for one moment cowered, 
or regretted for an instant that I had at such peril 
carried the Church’s standard to our fartherest shore, 
and planted it in the sight of * all Asia.’ It was the 
purest actof my life, a sin-offering to God through 
Jesus Christ for his rod with which I bad been visited, 
and a@ thank-offering for the holy and happy death 
and life of a most precious child. Thus I was able 
to praise and give thanks in the ship where we were 
all prisoners and the pestilence alone was free, while 
I heard others with lips cursing the idol of gold, 
which they had compassed sea and land to worship.” 


Rey. A. Sepowicx has removed from Ogden to 
Hamilton, Madison co. N. Y., where he is laboring 
with the Congregational Church. 

REVIVALS. 
Hicu Broce, Va —Thirty members have been 
added to the Presbyterian Church since the last of 
August. Some eight or ten may yet soon be added. 
Most of these are colored persons. Fifteen of this 
class attended an inquiry meeting last week, and se- 
veral others are quite serious. The good work has 
also extended to Falling Spring church, where about 
thirty have been received into communion. 
Joxxsporo’, Itt. —A letter in the Western Watch- 
man, reports a revival at that place, asa result of 
which 88 persons presented themselves as candidates 
for church membership—84 of whom were by an ex- 
perience of grace—76 of whom-had been baptized, 
and the remainder were to be baptized on the follow- 
ing Sabbath. 
The Inder states that on Lord’s day, the 29th ult., 
eight young men, students of Mercer University, 
were baptized at Penfield, Geo. The revival is still 
progressing. 
On Lord’s day, Elder Ryland, the pastor of the 
First African Baptist church, baptized 21 candidates ; 
and Elder Jere. Porter, pastor of the Second Baptist 
colored church, baptized 10—Richmond Religious 
Herald. 





COLLEGES. 





Wittiams Cottece, Mass.—President Hopkins 
has addressed a letter to the Puritan Recorder, deny- 
ing that he assigned his being a Congregationalist as 
the reason for declining the professorship in the Union 
Theological Seminary in this city. The statement in 
The Independent was taken from the Couricr ¢ Enquirer, 
in which it was mentioned repeatedly as a reason for 
the declinature. We copy Dr. Hopkins’ letter: 
“ Wittiams Cotiece, Oct. 12, 1850. 
**Messrs. Epirors:—I observe in your papec of 
this week a paragraph stating that I had declined the 
appointment to a Professorship in the Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary, New York. I had sent a letter de- 
clining the appointment the day before the date of 
your paper, but till that time had communicated the 
fact to no one. 
“It is also stated that I assigned as one reason for 
declining, that I was a Congregationalist. I wish to 
say that, according to the best of my recollection, I 
have never given that as a reason for not accepting 
the appointment. Very truly yours, 
“Mark Hopxrins.” 

CuristiaN Lrperat Institute, N. ¥.—This is 
a seminary established by the Universalists of the 
State of New York, at the head of which is placed 
Rev. T. J. Sawyer, of this city, a gentleman of edu- 
cation and marked ability. By agreat effort, extend- 
ed over two years, it has just been endowed with a 
subscription of $10,000, of which about two-thirds is 
paid in. Mr. Sawyer now appeals for $8,000 more, 
to finish the building for the Female Department. 
He says; 

* Some may think that we are pressing too hard, and 
asking too much. It may be said,‘ You have already 
received $10,000 for the institute. Let us rest a few 
years and we can do something more.’ And pray, 
how many do ye think have contributed to this 
$10,000? Not 1,500 persons, scarcely more than 
1,200 in all. And have we only 1,200 or 1,500 Uni- 
versalists in this great State of New York, who are 
able and willing to give for the purposes of education 
among us? So far from this, we have more thousands 
who are able and ought to give liberally. In making 
up our fund one good woman has given $500. This 
is the largest subscription we have had. One man 
gave $200. Several gave $100 each. Others $50, 
and so down to 25 cents. Of one thing you may rest 
assured, no one has injured himself by giving toward 
this fund.” 


Wasninctron Cotiecr, Pa.— Commencement 
Sept. 24. On the evening preceding was the inaugu- 
ration of Rey James Clark, D.D., the new President. 
The venerable David McConaughy, D.D., LL.D., 
made the opening prayer. Following this was the 
address of Rev. David Elliott, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, embracing an outline 
of the history of the institution from its organization 
to the present time. The inaugural address was 
highly creditable. The graduating class contained 18 
members. The degree of DD. was conferred on 
Rev. Elisha L Cleaveland, New Haven, Conn. ; Rev. 
A. G. Hall, Rochester, N. ¥.; Rev. Wm. Jeffrey, 
Bethany, Brooke co, Va.; Rev. Wm. M. M’Elwee, 
Frankfort, Blair co., Pa.; and Rev. James Rawson, 
Uniontown, Pa. 


Center Cortiecr, Ky.—The annual session com- 
menced Oct. 2, with 159 students already entered, and 
a prospect of 20 more. Rey. John C. Young, D.D., 
is President and Professor of Mental Philosophy. 
The institution has never been in so prosperous and 
flourishing a condition as at present. Since the ac- 
cession of Prof. Snyder, formerly of Jefferson Col- 
lege, Pa., as Professor of Latin, Political Economy 
and History, the corps of professors is full and com- 
plete. 


Camsriper CoLtitece, Onto.—The Methodist 
Protestant Church has been formed twenty years, and 
has yet no college. A charter is now obtained for an 
institution at Cambridge, Guernsey co., Ohio, and a 
movement is now in preparation for its endowment. 
A correspondent of the Western Recorder says : 


“In the twentieth year of our age, as a church, we 
have no college institution ; in this destitution we are 
behind the times—we are behind the literature of the 
age—we are behind the noble march of mind—we are 
behind all other churches—we are behind our own 
wants, Our resources and our interests as a church. 
We need a college! We ought to havea college! We 
can have a college! We need this Cambridge Col- 
lege! We onght to succeed in establishing this Cam- 
bridge College—and we can thus succeed if all our 
own Muskingum District will come to our aid as they 
have ability.” 





FOREIGN : 


The Asia arrived on Wednesday, 11 days from Liv- 
erpool, with news to the 12th. Cotton remains steady, 
with a large and active demand. The annual statement 
of the revenue to Oct. 10, shows no material change 
from last year. The post-office net revenue has de- 
creased £32,000, probably from increased expendi- 
tore. A terrible gale visited Liverpool and the coast 
on the 7th; the ship Arcturas, from Brasil, wrecked 
at Crosby Point, and the Providence, just sailed for 
Africa, was driven upon the shoals near Bidston and 
lost, with 23 of her crew. A new project is on foot 
for steam communication with Canada. The fine 
steamer City of Glasgow, which arrived here yester- 
day, is sold to ran from Liverpool 
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years. Possessed of strong powers of mind, and a quick 
perception of trath and j.stice, which governed his ex- 
tensive business transactions, he used the good of this 
world without abusing it. For half a century he bas 
given freely to the claims of humanity, and to the cause 
of the Redeemer, at home and abroad. He died a de- 
voted Christian, “Mark the perfect man, and beboid 
the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 

At Quebec, Oct. 8, Joszrn Si@nay, Archbishop of the 
Ecclesiastical Province of Quebec. He was born at 
Quebec November 8, 1778, appointed Coadjutor of Que- 
bee and Bishop of Fussala the 1th of December, 1826, 
and was consecrated under that title the 20th of May, 
1827. He succeeded to the See of Quebec the 19th of 
February, 1883, and was elevated to the dignity of 
Archbishop by His Holiness Pope Gregory XVI, on the 
12th of July, 1844, and received the “ Palliam” on 
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ain in the means of domestic and foreign communica- 
ye a What can more forcibly ex- 
endous i 
peed wr energy and activity of our great 
Increase or Towns.—The Washington Globe 
has census returns of forty cities and towns in the, 
United States, the population of which in 1840 was 
$82,913: im 1850 it is 831,802; a gain of 445,889, or 
117 per cent. 





Tae Trapve or tue Nortu-west.—The Phila- 
delphia North American attempts to prove that the 


o’clock. 


the 24th of November following. 
.n Parsonsfield, Sept. 12, Mr. Eowrx Warppen. The 
deceased was in company with another young man, en- 
gaged in obtaining fruit from a neighbor's garden, when 
they were shot and he was almost instantly killed, and 
the other severely wounded. 
On Wednesday, Oct. 16, Many Atetra Marxor, wife 
of the late Peter Markoe, of St. Croix, W. L, in the 
73d year of her age 
in Bosten, Oct. 12, Ann Dana Apams, daughter of 
Rev. Solomon Adams, aged 12 years. 


° {kj Divine service may be expected in Houston-street 
Presbyterian church next Sabbath evening, at 7 
Preaching by the pastor. 





navigation of the Miss issippi is not so vitally neces- 
sary to the North-western States, as it has been 


of the New York City 


The semi-annual gens | 


Maternal Association will bp held on Wednesday, the 


heretofore considered, on account of the artificial out- 
lets of trade which have been opened. It states, 
from the New Orleans Price Current of Oct. 3d, that 
there has been a great falling off of receipts of pro- 
duce at New Orleans in the twelve months ending 
Aug. 31; the receipts of flour having gone from 
1,018,177 bushels down to 591,986 ; of wheat from 
238,911 to 57,508, a less quantity than has been re- 
ceived in nine years. The Price Current adds: 


4,785,000 last year, and 7,065,000 in 1846-7 ; of corn 
meal, 5,187 barrels, against 12,097 last year, and 


receipts of cotton, which is only 797,387 bales for the 
year, against 1,100,686 last year, and 1,188,723 in 


to Philadelphia, 
and the Glasgow and New York line is abandoned, 
Dr. Wiseman bas got his red hat. Gen.Concha was 
to sail from Spain for Cuba on the 10th. Paris is ex- 


mity-street, at IL A.M 


30th of October. at 3 P.M.. in the Lecture-Room of the 
Bleecker-st Presbyterian church. 
The prayer-meeting for mothers will be held at 61 





“ Of Indian corn we have 2,750,000 bushels, against 


88,159 in 1846-7. There is a similar decrease in the 


1847-8.” 
And it gives also the explanation : | 
“ Besides the deficient crops, a large portion of the 
products, which usually sought an outlet at that point, 
is now directed to the Adantic markets, along the 
canals and railroads which Northern enterprise and 
Northern capital are constantly extending and multi- 
plying, to the mutual advantage of the East and 
the West.” 


day, at 24 o'clock P.M. 


From Rev. Albert Barnes 
rietta College, and Prof. Conrad, of Wittenberg Col- 


fxg The seventh annual meeting of the Society for 
the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education 
at the West, will be held in Norwark, Conn., on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, the 30th and 3ist of the present 
month. 
The Beard of Directors will meet on Wednesday at 
24 o’clock P.M., in the Lecture-Koom of the First Con- 
gregational Church. The Annual Discourse will be de- 
livered by Kev. T. H. Skinner, D.D., of New York, on 
Wednesday evening, in the First Congregational church. ; 
Exercises to commence at 7 o’elock. 
Tne anniversary exercises will take place on Thurs- 
An abstract of the Annual Re- 
rt will be presented, and addresses may be expected 
President Smith, of Ma- 


, Rev 


ege, Ohio. 

The Committee of Arrangements (Rev. Edwin Hall, 
D.D , Chairman) will be in attendance at the Lecture- 
Room, and furnish any individual who may wish it with 
accommodations. 
Trains on the New York and New Haven Railroad 
stopping at Norwark, leave New Haven at 6.15 and 9.00 
A.M., and 1.10, 4 and 5.10 P.M ; and leave New York 
at 7.15 and 9 A.M., and 8. 4and 6.50 P.M. 

THERON BALDWIN, Sec’y. 
New York, Oct. 14, 1850 
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Mayor or Brooxryy.—The good citizens of 
Brooklyn have had former experience of the efficien- 
cy and fidelity of George Hatt, as mayor of their 
city. A large part of the best of them, impressed 
with the importance of having a chief municipal offi- 
cer who shall represent neither the party managers 
nor the grog-shops and gamblers, but shall represent 
THE LAW, and nothing else, have resolved to sup- 
port Mr. Hall for mayor at the coming election, as an 
independent candidate, in the belief that he is the 
only man that can be relied on to afford protection 
against the ruinous evil of eight hundred legal grogshops, 
many of which are kept open on Sunday, Success 
to them ! 

Sveine ror Freepom.—Those persons who are 
in danger of being taken “in a summary manner” 
from freedom to slavery, under the new law of Con- 
gress, are consoled by such papers as the £zpress 
and the Journal of Commerce, by the alleged case with 
which, if they have legal claims to freedom, they may 
recover their rights by suits in the Southern courts of 
law. This is a cruel mockery of the woes of the 
black man. Sold to the negro traders, without 
friends, or money, or witnesses, in a remote region, 
with no power to leave the plantation or even to 
speak to a white man without leave, how is he to ob- 
tain his rights by litigation? The Western Citizen, 
of Chicago, details the case of an aged colored 
woman living in Illinois, who with ber family were to 
be free at a future day by the will of their late mas- 
ter; but before the day came, they were seized and 
separated and sold away into hopeless slavery; the 
six sons, two daughters and three grand daughters 
being carried off to Louisiana. Fands are now 
being solicited in Illinois to enable this aged and 
wretched mother to carry on her suit for their free- 
dom. The writer says : 


* The two sons assumed the privilege of securing 
their own freedom, and both succeeded in their un- 
dertaking. One of them is now gone where the 
‘wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.’ Now, Christian mothers. these children were 
taken from their mc<ther, against the laws of the 
Sta‘e in which they lived. The old lady has com- 
menced a suit against these kidnappers, in order to 
recover her dear children, and also her property, 
which was unjustly taken from her. She came to this 
State three years ago next June, to see her sons, and 
the ensuing fall returned, with some encouragement 
that ii there was a possibility of her recovering her 
children and property, a sufficient sum for that pur- 
pose would be raised. 
“One year ago last spring she returned, with the 
encouragement that if she could get two or three 
bundred dollars, the case would be undertaken; and 
the friends in Cook county furnished her with a 
check for two hundred dollars. She procured a 
lawyer to commence the suit, and the case has been 
carried into court. But the trial is postponed until 
next November, at which time it will be attended to, 
if the funds necessary to defray the expenses can be 
obtained. 
Now, in behalf of this afflicted and forlorn mother, 
in behalf of bleeding humanity, and in behalf of our 
injured sex, I appeal to the sympathies of those who 
have hearts to feel, and hands to aid, in such a case 
And all I ask is, that you will act in view of these 
simple and heart-moving facts, as you would if your 
daughter or sisters were placed in similar circumstan- 
ces.” 





InTOLERANCE.—Mr. Betts, of Eufaula, Ala., is a 
native and has always lived at the South, and is now 
above 60 years old; but he wrote a letter to the Na- 
tional Era, sending his subscription for the paper, 
approving its character, and expressing freely his re- 
gret that Southern men did not dare to utter their 
honest opinions concerning the effects of slavery upon 
the character and condition of the white people of the 
slave States. In consequence the following cruel 
transaction has taken place, which is highly com- 
mended by the Washington Southern Press. 


“ Notice to Quit—At a large public meeting at 
Enfanla, Ala, last week, one Captain Elisha Betts, of 
that place, was ordered to leave on short notice—he 
having been discovered as the author of an abolition 
communication from that city to the Washington 
Era, abolition paper. 
“ We have no doubt, from the character of the meet- 
ing and from the temper of the sound Southern city 
of Eufaula, that this time the public decree will be 
executed. Itis a just decree. Our rights may be 
compromised away in a Free Soil Congress, but it is 
no time to compromise with abolitionists in our 
midst.” 

Tue Hotcntnsons.— We are grieved to learn that 
a terrible calamity has fallen upon this happy family 
of brothers and sisters, in a severe attack of insanity 
upon one of their number. It overtook them on their 
progress to the West. On Friday last, Judson 
Hutchinson was carried through Rochester for the 
hospital at Worcester. They were giving concerts 
at Cleveland, when this melancholy affliction befel 
them, and were, of course, obliged to suspend them. 
Thousands who have listened to their singing will 
sympathize with them. 


Re.ease or Bowren.—Bowen, who was commit- 
ted to jail a week or two since on the charge of mur- 
dering Ira Clark, in Orange, was to-day released 
from custody, the grand jury having failed to find a 
true bill against him. Mrs. Clark, the widow of the 
deceased, who has been confined in jail for several 
days, — ge been released from prison.— NV. Haven 
c Z 
Tue U.S. Exrtorinc Expenition —The Navy 
Department have received letters from the com- 
manders of the American expedition, who are in 
search of Sir John Franklin At the date of the 
letter, (August 22.) off Port Leopold, the Advance 
and Rescue had ted. The officers and crew 
were well and in good spirits. 
Bounpary Lixe setween Missouri AND Iowa. 
—The Commissioners appointed by the proper an- 
thorities of Iowa and Missouri to run the line of 
boundary between the two states, have finished their 
labors and prepared their report to be presented to 
their respective governments. They were engaged 
four months in running the line —Lowisville Journal. 


Snow, is a defaulter to the amount of $70,000 or 
$80,000. He bas been arrested and held to bail. 


A vein of black lead has recently been discovered 
on the line of the Housatonic Railroad, in Connecti- 
It is estimated that the mine, if it may be so 


day, worth from $80 to $150 per ton, at a cost of 
exceeding $10 per ton. 




















families a colporteur found at hie first visit only 


bly, and a fear of revolution has slightly depressed 
the French funds. The Schleswig-Holstein army 
attempted on the 5th to take Frederickstadt by storm, 
but were repulsed with a heavy loss, particularly in roe CHAS. W. MONROE, Seribe. 
officers—estimated at 500 in all. The London money 








market is firm. 


will yield from two to three tons of lead | pb 


DIETZ, BROTHHR & CO., 
Nos. 139 Wiitiam anv 13 Joun sraerets, New York, 
Manufacturers of every variety of 
Solar and Camphene Lamps, Spirit Gas Lamps, 
CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
HALL LANTERNS AND MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 
GAS FIXTURES of all kinds mado to order, and 
Service Pipe put in buildings 
FRENCH MECHANICAL or CAKRCEL LAMPS 
Globes, Chimneys and Wicks, of the best quality—and 
all articles in their line of business 
manufacturing CALIFUKNIA GOLD RETORTS, of 
two sizes, suitable for Miners 
Ordcrs by mail promptly attended to. 


Also, importers of 


They are also 
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TANNIA WARE, 
Burling Slip. 
99-ly 


Communion Furniture, &e. 
LAGONS, GOB!LETS, TANKAKDS and Plates ; 
also Baptismal Fonts and Collection Plates, toge- 
ther with a general assortment of house keeping Bi |- 
Manufactured and for sale at 6 


LUCIUS HART. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY CADY & KBUKGESS, 
BooksELLeRrs anp Stationers, 60 Joun-st., New Yor. 
Cipolla FIRST BOOK IN GlkOGRAPHY isa 

simple, concise, comprehensive, and useful treatise 
it begins with the very first elements, an: 
proceeds step by step at a pace avapted to that of a 
He is made to understand what he learns 
illustrated with 126 En gravings and 20 elegant Maps 


V, OR 


GEOGKAPHY —The arrangement and plan of this 
work is very generally approved by teachers—ibe maps 
standing upright in the bovk and facing the text, print 


ies. 


SMiITH’S GkLOGRAPHY AND 
work, so favorably known to the public, forms the third 
book of the series, and is designed for those who desir: 
a more extended course than is contained in the forego- 


ITH’SINTRODUCTORY ARITHMETIC, con- 
sistivug #f Questions and Tables to employ the mind and 
fingers only, to go before the slate and prepare for it. 

SMITH’S PRACTICAL MENTAL 
TiC—Containing Mental Arithmetic with the uve of the 
This work has been long before the public, and 


eachers 


KEY to the above for teachers. 

SMITH’S NEW AKITHMETIC —12mo., in which 
the whole of Arithmetic is e:nbraced 
lt is adapted to 
There are many things new in this work, and of 
practical utility to men of business. 

KEY to the above for teachers. 

CLAGGET’S ELOCUTION, OR ELOCUTION 
MADE EASY.—Containing rules and selections for de 
clamation and reading, with figures illustrative of ges- 


THE AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or Intellectual 
Definer, designed to promute the general adoption of a 
systematic course of instruction in the English language. 
TOWER’S SERIES. 
THE GRADUAL PRIMER, or Primary School 
The Child’s First Step, taken in 
A new plan of teaching the alphaher, 
combining the advantages both of the old and the modern 
methods, and avoiding the disadvantages of each—with 
full directions to teachers for the correct and distinet 
utterance of the elementary sounds—o; 


tyme 
INTRODUCTION TO THE G? ADUAL READ 


ol | 


he 


”y progr 


tinet from the Keading Lcssous—that on/y one thing may 


INTERMEDIATE READING, or Primary School 


follow the Introduction aud to precede the Gradual 


THE GRADUAL READER eontains besides the 
Reading Lesvons an original system of articulation, con- 
sisting of exercises upon every vowel and con onant ele- 
ment, and every vowel and consonart combination in 
the language—the first ever published, and the only 
Also, ‘Tables tor simultaneons prac- 


ice 

THE SECOND CLASS READER, the Fourth 
Book of ‘lower’s Scries for Common Schools, develop 
ing princip es of Elocution, practically illustrated by 
Elementary Exercises, with Keading and Lessons in 
which references are made to these principles; designed 


(eader 


FIRST CLASS KEADER, or Fifth Book of Tow- 
er’s Series for Schools, in which the higher principles 
of Elocution are explained and illustrated by appro- 
designed to follow 


THE GRADUAL SPELLER, and Complete Enun- 
ciator, being the first attempt to arrange words in sepa 
rate classes, by the consovant combinations, with a new 
and ay method of indicating tbe sounds of the vow 

ipthongs—said to offer the greatest facilities for 
teaching Orthography aud Pronunciation, including a 


GKADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, or Guide 
to the coustruction of the English Language, by the 
analysis and composition of sentences, with a Sequel in 
the same book, containing a clear development of the 
principies of Grammar, on a new plan, which will com- 
mend itself as rational and philosophical to every teacher 
Thi- buok, so teachers say, will produce a great change 
in the instruction given in ibis science; begioning in the 
right way, and proceeding step by step as the child’s 
understanding leads him ou. 
INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, or Oral Exercises 
in Algebra for Common Schools and Academies. —This 
work is on a new aod original plau, and is the first attempt 
so to simplify and illustrate this science that it may be 
Asa discipline of the mind in teaching 
a child to think and reason, Algebra is preéminent, and 
this work places it in the power of younger classe to 
be benefited by such mental exercises. 
science of its mystery aud repulsiveness, and brings its 
principles clearly beiore the mental vision, so siroplified 
and illustrated that they can be readily comprehended by 
most pupils from t+n to twelve years of age. 

JNMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.—The de- 
sign of this work is to awaken a spirit of ir Guiry in the 
minds of youth, by bringing before them, in as con- 
densed and simple @ inauner as possible, some of the 
most interesting portions of the History of the Anima! 
kingdom. It is intended as a Reading and Kecitation 
book, and is already extensively used in tie first class of 


GUERNSEY’S HISTORY OF THE U. STATES 
OF AMERICA .— Designed for Schools: extending from 
the discovery of America by Columbus to the present 
time ; with numerous Maps and Engravings, together 
with a notice of American Antiquities and the Indian 
By Eovert Guernsey, A.M. 
tory chapters are introduced, containing an account of 
American antiquities and a History of the Indian tribes. 
In colonial history no important point has been passed 
over; while a larger space has been devoted to the Re- 
volutionary War than is usual in scboo! histories 
The biography of each President of the United States 
is given in connection with bis administration. Through- 
out the entire work the mind of the 
directed to an overruling Providence, 
care bas been so often manifested in our national exist. 
ence. The work is printed on large open type, well 
bound, ond somelen Lad pages 1 : 
vew and elegant on Astronomy, in , 
SMITH’ ILLUSTRATED ASTROXOM pat sb seen 
for the use of the Public or Common Seb 
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Tilustrated with pa is abe 
numerous origi ia- 
grams, by Aga Smith, Principal of Pu’ SNe Ae 
of the City of New York 
It bas been the object of this Manual of Astronomical 
Science to present all the di-tinguishing —— in 
ysical astronomy with as few words as 
with such ocular demonstrations, b 
and maps, a ehall make the sv 
ptions and the d 
iably be found at the same opening of 


blic School No. 1’, 


~~ SCHOOL is in constant sexsion 

semi-annual vacations to the contrary conetantions, 
ng. Pupilsare giadly and gratefully received at 
time when there are vacancies to be and le 
cants to fillthem. During the 
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Flushing, L. I., Oct, 1550, 99-1* 


TO YouUnNG MEN. 
P 





LEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOY. 
MENT may be obtained by any number of active 


and intelligent young men, by applying to the under- 


signed. A small cash capital will be necessary to com- 
mence with. Every person engaging in this business 
will be secured from the pUssibility of loss, while the 
prospects for a liberal profit are unsurpassed, For par- 


ticulars address, post-paid, 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
131 Nassau-street, \ew York. 


PORCELAIN. 
D. G, & D. HAVILAND, 47 Jomun-sTrger. 
HAVILAND & CO., Limoges, France. 
D G. & D. A. would respectfully inform the public 
« that they are receiving their FALL GOODS, and 
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can now exhibit an assortment unequaled, The devo- 


rated TABLI] WARE and PARLOR ORNAMENTS 
are done by the house in France, in a manner which 
cannot be excelled for beauty and agh i yl Purobas- 
ers will find here whatever they may wish for simple use 
or for ele ant display. 

Deelers in crockery, merchants, and strangers, are 
particularly invited to call. 9y-ly 


Temperance Dining Saloon, 


TY E SUBSCRIBERS take this method of informin 
business men and the public, that they have open 
a spacious Dining Saloon on Temp rance principles, at 
No 12 BeekMan STREET, near the Brick “hureh, where 
all the variety of refreshments of Meats, Puddings Pas- 
ury, &o , with Tea and Coffee, are neatly prepared and 
vomptly served to all who favor them with @ call. 
Meats in various forms, 6 cents per plate; Tea and 
Coffee 3 cents per cup. fir Call and see. 

JOUN 38. SAVERY, 
9)-18t SYLVESTER CHANDLER. 


Littell’s Living Age—No, 337,—12 1-2 cents, 
CONTENTS : 
1. Junction of the Atlantic and Pacific.—Westmin- 
ster Keview 
. Egypt and its Government. —Sharpe’s Mag. 
. Picturesque Sketches of Greece and Turkey.— 
Examiner 
. The Heirs of Gauntry.— Fraser's Mag. 
5. Deborah’s Diary, Part Vl.—>harpe’s Mag. 
6. Note-liook of a Naturalist, Part 1X.—Fraser’s 
Magazine. 
7 Fletcher's Notes from Nineveh. —S 
With Poetry, Short Articies, aud 
Books 
Published weekly at Six Dollars a Year by 
E. LITTELL & CU., Boston, 
Dewrrr & Davenport, 
Tribune Buildings, N. Y. 
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Porcelain Closet and Plog Basins. 

HE subscribers have received from their friends at 

Vierzon, France, a full supply of a new article of 
French China Closet and Plug basios. These articles, 
made in 
FRENCH PORCELAIN, 
are far superior to the Engli bh ones, on account of the 
superior quality of the ware, and warrante never to 
corrod*, and will be sold in large or smal! quantities at 
about the same rates as the Englixh earthen ones 
WOKAM HAUGHWUHUT, 





99-6t* Sil Broadway. 
ed from steel and copper plates with great clearness and : 
rica in lotion ates, being che Gnertof school book, | _ LALL AND WINTER DRY GOODS. 
culo g. ¢ r-press be ig 1€st Of schuo ouk- 
woik, and the whole in style aud beauty superio, to HITCHCOCK & LEADBEATOR, 


No. 347 Broapway, corner oF Leonarp-sr., N. Y., 
AVE IN STORE AND ARE Pi EPARED TO 
serve their customers with all kinds, and newest and 

best styles, of 

FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS, 

which they will sell at great bargains. Their stock 

embraces 

FKENCH MERINOS AND CASHMERES 

of every desisable shade and quality. 

PARAMATTAS, OK COBURG CLOTHS, 

of various colors; in appearance and finish precisely like 

Merino, but of only about balf the cost. 

PKINTED CASHMEKES AND DELAINES 

of the newest and most desirable patterns. 

FRENCH, ENGLISH, & AMERICAN CALICOES, 

SILKS OF EVERY KIND, 

CLOAKS, SACKS AND MANTILLAS 

BROCHE LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS, 

WOOLEN OR ROBROY = do do 

CANTON CRAPt AND THIBET SHAWLS, 
and indeed everything adapted to tho 

FALL OR WINTER SEASON, 
as well as to every other season of the year, making 
cheir stock one of the 
BEST AND LARGEST IN NEW YORK, 
and giving their attention particularly to the 
RETAIL BUSINESS, 

being themselves in constant communication with their 

cuslomers, 

; LEARN THEIR WANTS AND WILL SUPPLY THEM, 

if any pains, and the markets of this or any other coun- 

try will enable them to do so. Jn addition to their 

EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF DRESS GOODS, 

they have been purchasing heavily of 

HOUSEWIFE AND FAMILY ARTICLES, 

and are prepared to serve their customers with 

MAKSEILI-ES AND TOILET QUILTS, 

LACE AND MUSLIN WINDOW DRAPERIES 

LINEN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTING. DA.” 
MASKS, DIAPERS, AND NAPKINS, 
and indeed every kind of Linen Goods, which the or- 
dered bef re the receot advances in prices, and will sell 
FULL 20 PER CENT, BELOW THE USUal, RATES. 


i Also, all kinds of plain Cotton Goods, together with 
First Class Kook, with Liementary Exercires in articu- 100 oN NKETS. PF poe pres eh 
lation and the First Principles in Elocution ; designed to WOE ae PORN CaaS, CANTON 


And, in short, everything a lady or family can want in 
the Dry Goods line, including every kind and style of 
MOURNING AND HALF MOURNING GOODS; 
and a full and perfect assortment of Gentlemen's 
Under Shirts, Drawers, Searls and Cravats, Silk and 
Linen Pocket Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Suepend- 
ers, Hosiery, roadeloth. Cassimeres, 
Vestings, &e., &e., 
at prices far below the usval rates of 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING STORES 
{<j Teams Casu anp Ong Price, wiruour varta- 
TION. 99.13tis 





The Biblical Geography : 

R, SKETCHES OF THE COUNTRIES AND 
, PLACES MENTIONEDIN BIBLE HISTORY. 
Lranslated from the German for the American Sunday- 
school Union, by J. F. Kennedy, with 36 engravings, 
mavy of them of full-page size, avd some of them very 
superior 3580 pp Isme, 50 cents. 
Since the first edition of this work was published a 
new and beautiful wap bas been prefixed, which adds 
mu-h to its value 

We look on this handsome volume with # peculiar in- 
terest. It compress s so much in suck a narrow com- 
pass, and places the result of so much labor within the 
reach of all, Jt is admirably arranged for @ book of 
reference, aod will be a valuable aduition to Suuday- 
school and family libraries. —Ch Chron. 
To Bible students, to Sunday school teachers and 
heads of families, it will prove ove of the most avcept- 
able books published in @ long time.—Chris. Intel. 
_ The style, varying as it dves trom thet in which Die- 
tionaries, Geogiaphies, &c., are generally written, is 
very attractive, é illustrations or pictures, of which 
there are mre than thirty, are some of them very beau- 
tiful ; and sure we are that this Biblical Geography will 
have a wide sa'e as #00n as its value can be made kucwn. 
—N. Y. Observer. 

It furnishes a most valuable aid to the student of the 
Bible, such as bas been long since greatly needed. Its 
descriptions are brief and yet full; its illustrations nu- 
merous and beautiful, and its style simple and chaste.— 
Weekly Meseenger. 

Published by the American SunpaY-scnoot Unron, 
and ig on ag Feovaecnen, Phila ; 103 Fourth- 
street, Louteville, ; Chestaut-stree’ . ; 
9 Cornhill, Boston ; vt > he aang 
{H-2t 147 Nassav-st. anp 83 Park Row, N. Y. 


FINE ASSUKLMENT of superior-toned Pianes, 
with and without AZolian accompaniment, manu 
tuctyred by the celebrated huuse of T. Girpset & Co., 
Boston, may be found at their 
NEW YORK WAKEROOMS, 447 BROADWAY 
A large supply of good secondhand Pianos for sale 
cheap, or to rent. WATEKS & BERRY, 
osntt Broadway, between Grand and Canal-sts. 








Agents Wanted, 
CANVASS for subscribers to # Religious News- 
paper in the Eastern and Western States. A fixed 
salary will be given, and traveling expenses paid. - None 
need apply but men of good moral aud religivus chareo- 
ter, toho have had experience i » Bad none 
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Memoms or THe Live asp Waitixcs or THoma: 
Cuatmers D.D,LLD. By tix Son-in-Lav 
the Rev, William Hanna, LL.D. [no thre 
Volumes. Vol. 1 New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, 82 Clitfst. 1850. 

The noble champion of s free and evangelic 
Christianity in Scotiand,—whom peasants love: 
while men of the largest learning and the mo- 
brilliant and acute genius thronged to hear bin 
and ecclesiastical Senates bowed to his power,— 
is fittingly presented to us through this volum: 
(the first of three), in the portraiture given by hi 
own tapid and vivid sketehes of the turns in bi 
history, and the changes and developements © 
his character and betief. The present volum 
concerns merely what the editor styles “ the pr 
riod of growth and preparation” with him; th. 
first thirty years of bis Jite—closing with bi 
removal from the Parish of Kilmaney to that » 
Glasgow. It embraces, however, the period o 
the memorable and most influential change i 
his views of Christianity, aud his experience o 
its power ; and in the clear iusight which it give 
us into the workings of his powerful and may 
nificent mind at that time and afterward—ir 
tensely exerted as it at first was on the grandes 
themes the soul can coutemplate, and then ab 
sorbed asthe resolt of this in the love and th: 
mastery of God’s own Divine system, given by 
Revelation—the volume bas more than the valu. 
of a theological treatise, aud more than the at 
traction and interest of a Romance. It canno 
be properly read, without protit. It is strength 
ening, educating, exbiiarating, to feel the pulse 
of so noble a soul, ali vitet and leaping with de- 
votion to Christ, infusing their iorce and the) 
warmth jntoours. We are more contident, even 
of the power and the glory of the Gospel—i 
seems realized before us—when we see bow i 
subdued and satisfied this princely miad ; how i 
filled the wants, exalted the faculties, enriche: 
and renovated the wflections, of one like Chai 
mers;—bhow it bioughi jije aod impulse au. 
energy into his preaching, and placed Heave: 
open before him, and poured the floods of Diviv. 
love into his heart; how it gave to his life» 
nobler aim, and a new beauty; and hovw it circu- 
lated influences from bim, ou every baud, for th: 
blessing of others. Some one has said tha 
Carlyle mourned for Chaimers, when his deat! 
was announced, as “the Last of the old race o 

Scotchmen.” He was a Scutciiman, curely. Av 

all the high avd strong qualities of that power 

ful nationality were embouien in bim and brougl 
to their effluence. But be was more than « 

Scotchman. In his breadth and comprebensive 

ness of nature, he embraced, as do all such men 

some trace and prophecy of whatever is nobles 
in all national characteristics. Grace, vivacily. 
fluency, precision, revolution, the imaginative. 
the sensitive, the emotive, the misth{ul, amenity 
generosity, heroism, indomitable energy, au. 

great affectionateness—they ali were yathered i: 

his gifted spiritual being ; euriching it with ran 

wealth, and girding it with rare torce. They 

made him a mighty and most decisive Worker o: 

his times. And yet they were ali pervaded, sub- 

dued and sublimed, by a piety as ardent as eve: 
lighted the cave of an Anchuret; by a faith in the 

Saviour as sweet and calm as ever graced the hear 

of woman. As a mouel for the Christian scholar, 

as an exemplar for the Ciristian Minister, as a 

most noble and loveable illustration of that Chris- 

tian spirit which wherever it exists is radically 
the same—one certainly cannot point to a man 
in these late years more admiable than Chalmers 

We shall jook with desire for the remaining 
volumes. 


Tux Panavise Lost, by John Milton. With 
Notes explanatory and critical, Evitea by 
Rev. James Rovert Boyd, author of * Ele. 
ments of Rhetoric,’ and ** Eclectic Mora! 
Philosophy.” New York: Baker & Serib- 
ner, 185v, 


An exceedingly beautiful edition of the Immor- 
tal Poem is here given to iis American students 
The letter-press is admira® e—ot charming ele- 
gance and crystaline clearne-s; and the volume 
is embellished by six engravings trom the cele- 
brated and striking illustrations of Martin. 

From a hasty survey of the notes, too, we 
should judge that they embodied much needful 
and useful matter, shedding light on the text, and 
of themselves entertaining aud instructing the 
reader. The learned editor claims to have used 
in their compilation the best cinicisms of Addi- 
son, with those of the editions of Newton, Todd, 
Brydges, &c., and of the many Reviews which 
the poem has suggested. He seems to have had 
a high and just appreciation of the importance of 
the work to which be bad given himself; and 
though we cannot altogether agree with him in 

believing that the Paradise Lost is not read and 
studied as it should be among American schol- 
ars, we hope that this truly attractive and noble 
edition of it will win many to @ more intimate 
study, and a more reverent love. It is certainly 
impossible to become too familiar with its cat’ -- 
dral stracture ; filled as it is with all magnificcni 
and solemn harmonies, and with the enthroned 
glory of God and of His Son. The intelligence, 
the affections, they must always be sublimed, 
imbued with more of the celestial light, tuned to 
a grander and divine harmony, beneath its 
august arches, 








Tue Eant's Davouter By the author of “ Amy 
Herbert,” “Gertrude.” etc. Edited by the 
Rev. W. Sewell, D D.. Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 200 Broadway. 1850. 

We threw this volume into a valise, to be the 
needed company and silent inexhaustible talker 
on a late railroad-trip, under the impression that 
it was ‘a Puseyite-novei ; intended to inculcate 

the system of the Anglo-Catholics through a 

more delicate and winning ministry than that of 

tracts, treatises or sermons. And as we opened 
it, while the heavy and monotonous rush of the 
train was bearing us forward and filling the sense 
with its thunderous jar, it was still in the expec- 
tation of being gently transported by it to all de- 
licious realms of dreamland, such as Anglicans 
affect ;—filled with visions of antique ivy-hung 
parish churches, with solema chants roiling 

Within, and white-rohed priests ministering grace- 

fully at the altar, and groups of hap,y peasants 

and high-born ladies, and hereditary lords, re- 
posing upon the greenswaril, or filling with ker- 
sey coats and dancing plumes the reverend aisles. 

Such visions of the Pasi—visions then, and des- 

tined to remain such evermore—seemed a very 

fair contrast to the rush of the mercantile Dragon 
before us, who lets himself out at so much a trip, 
and is destined essentially to knock on the head 
all merely artificial remnants of bistorie chivalry 
and mediaeval romance, We hai quite pleased 
ourself with fancying how Mr. Sewell’s moon- 
shine would show through the dust of the New 
Haven cars. 
Never was wight more thoroughly mistaken. 

The book has no ‘ Puseyism’ in it, at all; at least 

if it has it bas been concealed so adroitly as to be 

imperceptible to any but the author. [t is, sim- 
ply, a respectable and correct novel: a little bor- 
dering on the Lady- Matilda School, without mach 
evidence of vigor of conception, or picturesque 
facility and copiousness of style, but written 
with correctness and simplicity, and without the 

of a sentiment—ihat we now remem- 
ber—fitted to injure or wound a sensitive con- 

. _ The jpal character, La ty Blanche, 
ine aht affectionate, yet principled and religious 


whose mother died in infancy of a broken- 
art, and whose father is a proud and ew 

us nobleman—yet always geutie and yie 
7 athe phinstial for his 
neglect of her mother. The interest of the nar- 
tative’ concentres upon the decline and early 
the Lady Blanche, the exceeding fond- 
the Father for her. and the changes 
v4 his character thvouzh the life of her 
‘Words and the power of ber example. Through 


ing to her, and keenly 


. 
» Wrought in 
: 







nd generous imprint, have done their best i: 


Chose of our readers who have heretofore beer 


autbor’s le ' 
George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1850, 
Paper beaatifully firm and white, with a clea: 


his edition to present appropriately this delight. 
al and various portraiture of the Swedish Home 


equainted with it only as it has struggles 
‘rough the dingy paper and the muddy typog: 
phy of the pamphlet edition, will rejoice with 
‘sat the complete transformation. And those 
vho have had the happiness to form persona! 
cquaintance with the genial and excellent au- 
noress, during her recent residence in this coun. 
ry, will feel it a personal gratification that th: 
‘berality of Mr. Putnam, and his confidence i 
he sympathy and appreciation of the public 
able them to possess her works in an Ameti- 
an edition so suitable and attractive. 





LETTERS aNd Papers of the late Theodosia A.. 
Viscountess Powerscourt. Fdited by the 
Rev. Robert Daly, D.D., Rector of Powers 
court, now Bishop of Cashel. From the Fifth 
London Edition. New York : Robert Carte: 
& Brothers, 285 Broadway. 1851. 

This volume being as yet prospective and not 

ctual, to be published Anno Domini 1851, ac- 

-ording to its title-page, while we are living in 

he year of grace 1850, it may be presumptuous 

‘0 Bay abything about it; but as it has already 

veen on our Table some weeks we venture 

»tiefly to show our opinion. Its letters are writ- 

<n in a quite crude and awkward style, anw 

hey deal much more in the intense common- 

/laces of religious expression than is to our taste 

Chere is almost nothing of feminine delicacy anu 

grace in them, or of the quiet, sympathetic, ge- 

ial unfolding of a calm and rich religious ex- 
verience. But they embrace some strong and 
just views of Divine truth, and give occasional! 

‘vidence of vigorous thinking. They belong to 

« class of books much more in vogue fifty years 

‘ince than now, and the return of which to gen- 

eral favor in the Christian community is scarcely 

v be expected, 





New Coswess to Catcu Litrie Firs. New 
York : Carter & Brothers. 
“ Will you walk into my parlor? 
Said the spider to the fly, 
Tis the prettiest little parlor 
That ever you did spy: 
Will you, will you, will you, will you 

Walk in, Mr. Fly 2” 
Here is the parlor with its rich hangings, its 
ticely woven curtains, and all the delicacies of a 
vell-spread table; and what is better still, it is 
vil real; there is no great ugly spider to pounce 
‘pon the little visitor, and no naughty web to 
‘ntangle his feet. The web catches him indeed, 
‘tke magic, and holds him gently as long as he 
will stay, but then relaxes and sets him free. It 
is a capital device for catching little flies as they 
tre buzzing round upon the Sabbath, not know- 
ing where to alight for pleasure; we have caught 
ours with it, and find that the same web answers 
gain and again. 
To speak plainly, this is a most attractive 
hook for children, illustrating the truths of Scrip- 
ture by pleasing narratives and dialogues. It is 
adapted even to children of the most tender 
years, while older ones will not disdain it. The 
paper, type and pictures are all in the best style 
of the book-making art. 


Tue Ecrecric Magazine of Foreign Literature, 
Science and Art. W.H. Bidwell, Editor and 
October, 1850. 120 Nassau-st. 
We have recently noticed this able and valuable 
compilation from the foreign Reviews and Mag- 
azines, and have commended it to the attention 
and purchase of Ministers and others, who 
would possess themselves at small cost of what- 
ever is most exceilent in the English serial pub- 
lications. But we cannot Jet the present number 
pass without new and specific commendation. 
lt contains a great variety of articles ; and among 
them several which have lately attracted especial 
attention, in Blackwood, Chambers’ Journal, and 
the North British. It is enriched, too, by the 
finest engraved Portrait of Sir Robert Peel that 
we have yet seen, from the burin of Sartain; 
an engraving which is alone worth the price of 
the number. Mr. Bidwell has deserved praise 
and success by the liberality and enterprise with 
which it has been prepared, 
We were rejoiced to learn a few days since 
that some filty copies of this rich and enter- 
taining Magazine are constantly distributed 
through the Missionary rooms at Boston to the 
Missionaries of the American Board. It would 
enliven many a Western cabin, and enrich the 
ministrations from many a Western pulpit, if an 
arrangement might be made by which Home 
Missionaries also could be supplied with it. In- 
ceed we know no study, now destitute of it, into 
which it would not come as an excellent orna- 
ment, and a new and useful force. 


Proprietor, 





Tue Princeton Magazine. 

A very entertaining and sprightly Monthly 
under the above title~--not merely entertaining, 
either, but often weighty with the wealth of 
scholarship, and instructive and forcible with its 
vigorous thought—is issued at Princeton, under 
the editorship of Mr. W. C. Alexander. The 
hand of Dr. J. W. Alexander, lately of the 
Duane-street church in this city, and now Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History at Princeton, is 
often visible in it, too; with those of other 
practised and skilful writers. Anda reading of 
the half-dozen numbers thus far issued, more 
careful than we have often given to magazines 
of this class, has assured us of its really superior 
desert. 
Messrs. Baker & Scribner are the agents for it 
in this city ; and these who like bits of sunny 
old lore tastefully set in a modern frame-work, 
articles brief but piquant and pithy, and the 
general racy and spirited medley appropriate to 
such a magazine, will do well to call upon them 
for it. 





Pror. Stuart ano Stave-Catcnine. Remarks 
on Mr. Stuart’s Book “Conscience and the 
Co>stitution,” at a meeting in Guilford, Aug. 
1, 1850, commemorative of Emancipation in 
the West Indies By G. W. Perkins, West 
Meriden, Ct. 1850. 
A Review of the Rev. Moses Stuart's Pamphlet 

on Slavery, entitled Conscience and the Con- 

stitution. By Rufus W. Clark, A.M., Pas- 

tor of the North Church, Portsmouth, New 

Hampshire. Boston: C. C. P. Moody. 1850. 
These two pamphlets, like the upper and 
nether millstone, have reduced the unlucky sub- 
ject of their grinding to an impalpable powder. 
That of Mr. Perkins exhibits his wonted power 
of logic and of satire, and flashes fire with every 
revolution; that of Mr. Clark grinds more 
smoothly and evenly, but soon reduces the points 
and angles of the substance presented to a flat, 
dead surface. The’ substance of Mr. C.’s pam- 
phiet originally appeared in the Boston Daily 
Atlas, where it attracted the notice of a gentle- 
man at the head of one of the first houses in 
that city, who offered to defray the expense of 
an edition of three thousand copies for gratuitous 
circulation. It is a masterly production, and 
4should be ‘scattered broadcast over the land. 
We advise the advocates of slavery and slave- 
catching to send no more grist to such a mill. 
Tue Scatpet, Edited by E. H. Dixon, M.D. 
The object of this monthly magazine is to ex- 
pose quackery, and to diffuse juster views of the 
pathology and the treatment of diseases, both 
among the medical profession and in the com- 
munity at large. We fear, however, that the 
effect of its general circulation would be merely 
to impair confidence in the medical faculty as 
now constituted, without providing a substitute, 
thus leaving the sick more than ever at the 
mercy of quacks. We question the expediency 


ferences and mistakes of physicians. There is 
no class of men whose services so much require 


3 


benefit they are intended, and that respect 
confidence should not be impaired for a 
cause. For that reason we think »Dr, 
journal more useful to the medical profession 


= 


bre 





foctor at the meeting of clerks for the early 
losing of stores. : 


we expected to find it devoted to the training of 
vouth by tape and calipers, but we are happily 
lisappointed. 
which the radiments of natural science are taught 


moral sentiments are inculeated, although the 


queto has almost reconciled us to that expert per- 
iormer with the hand-organ and the lancet. 


of flinging open to public view all the little dif- 


the respect and confidence of those for whose | 


ber, 1850. Published monthly, at one dollar 
a year, inadvance. New York: Fowlers & 
ells, 131 Nassau-st. 


From the imprint on the cover of this monthly, 


It is a journal of instruction, in 
a a simple, lucid, and attractive way, and sound 


ughest motives are not urged as they would be 
vy writers of another school. 
The article on the natural history of the mus- 


PE ne 
For the Independeat. 


PAVING @HE WAY. 


A missionary of the American Sunday-schoo! 
Union reports that during the last three months 
he has traveled over eighteen counties in [llinois 
and Kentucky, and organized 30 schools, num- 
nering 1,980 scholars and 233 teachers, in des- 
itute settlements. He says: “The cry that met 
me in every place was earnest and importunate. 
Often has a delegation been sent seven and ten 
niles to beg me to come and bless their neigh- 
‘orhood with a Sunday-school; and oftea after 
( have addressed the people at great Jength, they 
have urged me to go on, saying that they never 
oefore felt that any one cared for their souls, or 
ior the souls of their children, One would say, 
‘Alas! we have no Sabbath here ;’ another that 
‘L have been doing wrong, spending the Sabbath 
in hunting and fishing, but in future my dogs 
shall be left at home, and I shall spend the Sab- 
oath with my children in the Sabbath-school ; 
while another still would remark, ‘I have some- 
times thought that I would willingly give my 
iarm to be able to read the Bible, and next Sab 
bath IJ shall be in the school learning my A B C,’ 
“I had an appointment at a place in C—— 
county, and a friend was surprised at the thought 
of my going there with a view to organizing a 
Sunday-school. He said that there was a distil- 
lery near by, and this would prevent me irom 
accomplishing anything. 1 told him that he was 
mistaken ; that within the past week I had passed 
a large meeting-house, the result of a Sunday- 
school which I had organized in a dram-shop in 
a town where there had not been a sermon 
preached in three years, and which had not even 
a school-house, and that I would therefore not 
only make an effort near a distillery, but in one, 
even if it was under full blast, if an opportunity 
offered. 

“T asked my friend to accompany me to the 
neighborhood. AsI had an appointment in the 
forenoon fourteen miles off, we did not reach the 
spot until four o'clock, when we found a crowd. 
What was my friend’s astonishment to find the 
owners of the distillery present, and voting to 
have a school. Providentially an elder from the 
—— Presbyterian Church had just settled in 
that dark place, and he was unanimously elected 
superintendent ; and when I presented them with 
a ten dollar library, a donation from a Sunday- 
school at Albany, N. Y., delight shone in every 
countenance. 

My friend remarked to me before we parted, 
that judging by the favorable impiessiou which 
had been made, he would not be at a!! aston- 
ished shortly to find a church estabiisucd, and 
the distillery dead.” 





+ > + — 


PRACTICAL. 
“Vain is the help of man.” 








BY MRS. H. J. LEWIS. 


He is dying—he is dying! 

Manhood in its strength is stayed ; 
All around his steps are lying 

Hope’s young blossoms, born to fade. 


Hectic on his cheek is burning, 
Wondrous light is in his eye ; 

Slowly have our souls been learning 
The sad lesson—he must die. 


And we know it now in sorrow, 
Weeping though we hide our tears ; 
Nothing whispers of a ’morrow 
To allay our boding fears. 


Noiseless sympathy is flowing 
Round the remnant of his way; 

And we fain would see it glowing, 
Yo the last, with golden ray. 


We can ‘tend him to the portal 
Where the spirit leaves the clod, 
But alone his soul immortal 
Must go forth to meet its God. 


Thanks! his youthful feet have never 
Wandered far from heaven’s own light ; 
It will crown his way forever 
In the land that knows no night! 


Deeper shadows, less of gladness, 
Plaintive music, seattered flowers, 
All that gives a tone of sadness 
To the heart, henceforth is ours. 
[ Transcript. 


Sunday-sehool Fruits. 


In a speech of the Rev. Mr. Stover of Eng- 
land at the recent anniversary of the London 
Sunday-school Union the following tribute was 
paid to the influence of Sunday-schools. The spe- 
cial object of qucting these passages is twofold . 
first, because the sentiment is so clearly expressed 
that very young minds are susceptible of very 
clear impressionsof what some regard as abstruse 
doctrines of religion, and secondly because it sug- 
gests a powerfal motive to teachers to be faith- 
ful in preparing their pupils for the highest func- 
tions of social, civil and religious life. There 
must be more definiteness in the governing pur- 
pose of our teachers or their labor will be sadly 
wasted— 


“T know it is very often said, that children 
cannot conceive of this, and cannot conceive of 
that. To all such statements I cannot help pre- 
senting in answer the recollections of my own 
mind. Iam persuaded that I had at the age of 
eight years and a half, as clear a perception of 
the vicarious interposition of my Redeemer in 
behalf of sinful man as I have now. | feel that 
I had then an intense love for that Redeemer, 
which, though it passed through many intervals 
of different experience, afterwards rose at length 
with vastly different features, prepared to bear 
something of the storms of adversity. The life 
which one leads now is nothing more than the 
results of the moral elements that were imbued 
into our hearts then; and I have heard a minister 
occupying an important position in this metropo- 
lis say—and there will be more than one ready 
to confirm his statement—that these recollections 
are among the sweetest that can encourage the 
heart, when called to the sternest duties of man- 
hood, and obliged to bear the bitterest trials con- 
nected with the service of God. I could name 
such an one as Mann, who wae formerly a hard- 
handed but warm-hearted laborer connected with 
yourselves. He was no mean man in his time. 
Let it be remembered that he was the fruit of a 
Sabbath-school in one of the rndest districts in 
England, among the mining classes of the North; 
and let me say that that man was not only 
elevated from the Sanday-echool forms, but or- 
dained to the place where he learned his lessons 
in the Sunday-school; and there, with great dig- 
nity to himself and advantage to thousands, ad- 
ministered the Holy Gospel as a minister of Christ. 
[ may also refer to such a man as Knibb—whose 
name I cannot forget, when one had to move with 
him in scenes which realized their results within 


fore, br 
sciousness which is needful for your victory must 
be aimed ai; and I would say, let it be the one de- 
fined object. To it sacrifice all sectarian points, 
before it bow ail your class attachments, let it be 
your object, come what will, to make your chil- 
dren study ‘their Bibles as in God's 
to receive His communications as though they 
heard Him speak. Let it be your object to make 
them respond to Him with the vivacity which 
you see in them toward other things; labor to 


pass through moral as well as social and physi- 
cal trials, for God will be their guide ; and your- 
selves, 1 trust, while living in communication 
with the spirit He promises, shall be vitalized by 
His energy, and then you will be gathered togeth- 
er into the same rest. 


apprehension of religious truth. 





{xe Srupent, a Family Miscellany and Month- | what Jamaica was when he first visited it. He | IIL. is on: ! 4 
ly School Restos. Rented te the Moral, | was a Sabbath-school teacher; and he has left} monatch. The consequences of concealing his 
Intellectual, and Physics! t of | thousands of teachers, to hand down to future | first marriage, were terrible to his peace of mind 
Youth; embracing the Natural Sciences, tions, through diversities of toil and trial,}and to that of more than one of his children ; 
Biography, History, Phonography, Drawing | the biessing which he first received and then be- | and in this fact we are to seek forthe true causes of 
and Music. N. A. Calkins, Editor. Octo- | stowed upon others. I would entreat you, there- | the overthrow of his intellect. It is not common 


presence, 


Religious Meditation. 


Two distinct elements are involved 
ligious meditation. 


in re- 
The first is, an intellectual 
Without this 
there can be no profitable meditation. Lf our 
conceptions are erroneous, the more we meditate, 
the farther we shall be led astray. A revelation 
has been given us to supply the great truths 
which we need. The existence and attributes of 
God, the incarnation of Christ, the gift of the 
Spirit, human responsibility and destiny, gad 
kindred matters stand out in bold relief in the 
divine word, because they are so intimately con- 
nected with the plan of salvation. Other topics 
may be glanced at, but not unfolded. The finite 
here and there is seen touching the infinite, but 
beyond the point of contact all is mystery, be- 
cause the unfolding of it is not essential to man. 
To meditate profitably, God’s word must be 
read and studied. A superficial reading is of 
but small service. The word should be studied. 
It contains the great truths which angels desire 
to look into, and which have in all ages occu- 
pied the thoughts of the redeemed. To bring 
these truths into contact with the human soul, 
Christ spent years of suffering and of toil among 
men. And surely to the Christian no labor is 
too great, in investigating the meaning of the 
sacred record. The Bible itself should be read 
systematically and prayerfully. Passage should 
be compared with passage. Line should be 
placed under line, aud precept compared with 
precept. Each part of the great system should 
be examined, so that gathering “here a little 
and “there a little,” the fullness and preciousness 
of the whole truth may be perceived. Commen- 
taries should also be consulted upon difficult pas- 
sages, that we may bring to our aid the assist- 
ance of many of the strongest and best minds 
which God gave to our race. 
But religious meditation contains something 
more than the mere examination and apprehen- 
sion of the truth. Its second element is the 
practical application of that truth to our per- 
sonal condition. Here is, indeed, its great value. 
But unfortunately many, who loye to speculate 
upon the truth, are averse to giving it any prac- 
tical power. The truth is clearly perceived, 
and, in many instances, we fear that the indi- 
vidual compliments himself upon his superior 
accuracy in defining and propounding the mat- 
ters at issue, and fails to attain, in his own expe- 
rience, the proper irzits which Heaven had in 
view in giving the revelation. Many Christians 
err here, and weil it is for them, if ministers do 
not, in some instances, commit at this point a 
fatal error. Occupied in studying the relation 
of things, an’ (2 so propounding the truth as to 
bring it to bear upon the consciences of others, 
they become habituated to neglect the practical 
influence apon their own hearts. Sach is also 
the case with Christians of age and standing, 
who are, to some extent, engaged in teaching 
others. Let all strive not only to “know the 
truth,” but to realize constantly, in their own 
experience, that the “truth makes them free.” 
Then, and then oniy, wil] the true end of relig- 
ious meditation be gained.—Wesigrn Christian 
Advocate. 


The Victorious little Boy. 


ren, to consider that that moral con- | for virtuous parents to bring up a whole family 
of licentious profligates; and yet what family 
ever exhibited such a troop of the most shame- 
less and sensual ones as that of George III.’ 
He saw his sons seduce and abandon one woman 
after another, even when (as in the case of Mrs. 
Jordan) they, too, had families; and he could 
not reprimand them, for he knew his own story 
age than they who now act the historian seem 
to do. 
should speak the truth; and the highest praise 
inake them alive unto God; then you may trust} that can be allowed to George III. is, that, hav- 
them to the world, though some of them may | ing married two wives, and living before the va- 
tion as a bigamist, he was, at least, faithful to 
one of them. But he set before his children a 
fatal example, which they only too carefully fol- 
lowed.” —English paper. 


Massachusetts Schools, says, in a report of a 
visit to the schools of Europe: “ Such excellent 
hand-writing as I saw in the Prussian schools | 
never saw before. 
too strongly on this point. 
France, or in our own country, 1 have never seen 
schools worthy to be compared with theirs in this 
respect. 
in any degree to a better mode of holding the 
pen; for I never saw so great a proportion of 
cases inany schools where the pen is so awk- 


in a great degree, to the universal practice of 
learning lo draw contemporaneously with learn- 


of them with no inconsiderable degree of beauty 
and expression, to those where drawing was not 


;answers that are direct and true, but “ nothing 





of the most awful that ever befel a 


It is high time, however, that history 


Drawing and Writing. 
Hon. Horace Mann, late Superintendent of 


I] can hardly express myself 
In Great Britain, 


This superiority cannot be attributed 


wardly held. This excellence mast be referred. 


ing to write. I believe a child will learn both 
to draw and write with more ease than he will 
learn writing alone. In the course of my tour | 
passed from countries where almost every pupil 
in every school could draw with ease, and most 


practiced at all; and I came to the conclusion 
that, with no other guide but the copy-books of 
the pupils, I could tell whether drawing were 
taught in schools or not.” 


Doctor’s Visits, 


It is not only for the sick man, but the sick 
man’s friends, that the doctor comes. His pres- 
ence is often as good for them as for the patient, 
and they long for him yet more eagerly. How 
we have all watched after him! What an emo- 
tion the thrill of his carriage wheels in the street, 
and at length at the door, has made us feel! how 
we hang upon his words, and what a comfort 
we get from a smile or two, if he can-vouchsafe 
that sunshine to lighten or darken! Who hasn't 
seen the mother pryicg into his face, to know if 
there is hope for that sick infant that cannot 
speak, and that lies yonder, its little frame bat- 
Uing with feyer? Ah! how she looks into his 
eyes! What thanks if there is light there ; 
what grief and pain if he casts them down, and 
dares not say “hope!” Or it is the house father 
that is stricken. The terrified wife looks on, 
while the physician feels his patient’s wrist, 
smothering her agonies, as the children have 
been culled upon to stop their plays and their 
talk! Over the patient in fever, the wife ex- 
pectant, the children unconscious, the doctor 
stands as if he were fate, the dispenser of life 
and death ; he must let the patient off this time ; 
the woman prays so for his respite! One can 
fancy how awiul the responsibility must be to a 
conscientious man; how cruel the feeling that 
he has given the wrong remedy, or that it might 
haye been possible to do better; how harassing 
the sympathy with survivors if the case is un- 
fortunate ; how great the delight of victory. 

Buffalo Christian Advocate. 


Taking the Census, 


Alvin Richardson, one of the assistant mar- 
shals employed in the western part of the State 
in taking the census, communicates to the Os- 
wego Times the following amusing illustration of 
the facility with which a man may be misled by 


else :” 
I must now tell you of a joke I had put on me 





{ kad the following anecdote from a gentleman 
of veracity. A Jittle boy in Connecticut, of re- | 
markably serious mind and habits, was ordinari- | 
ly employed about a mechanic’s shop, where | 
nearly all the hands were addicted to the commen | 
use of intoxicating liquors. The lad had imbibed 

temperance principles, and though often invited 

could never be induced to partake with any of 

the shop’s crew. At length his teacher in the 

Sunday School, in conversation on certain non- 

resistant texts of Scripture, had awakened his 

mind to that subject, and he very conscientiously 

avowed his determination to try to live in accord- 

ance with this great Christian doctrine. Three 

or four of the harder drinkers ijn the shop some- 

what piqued at such precocious piety and scrupu- 
lousness of conscience, resolved to humbie the 
lad, or at least put his new notions to the test. 

They resolved to force a dram of rum down his 
throat by some means. Seizing an opportunity 
whe he was left alone in the shop with them- 
selves, they invited him to drink. He refused. 
They thea told him they should compei him.— 
He remained ealm and unmoved. They threai- 
ened bim with vioieage. Still he neither seemed 
angry nor attempted to eseape, nor evinced the 
least disposition to yield; but insisted that it was 
wicked, and he could not do it. They thea }aid 
hold of him, @ man at each arm, while the third 
held the bottle ready to force it into his mouth. 
Still their victim remained meek and firm, de- 
claring that he had never injured ghgm, and never 
should, but that God would be his friend and 
protector, however they might abuse him. ‘The 
man who hetd the fatal bottle, up to that moment 
resolute in his evil purpose, was so struck by the 
non-resisting dignity aad innocence of the lad, 
that, as he afterwards confessed almost with 
tears, he actually felt unable to raise his hand, 
Twice he essayed to lift the bottle, as he piaced 
the nose of it in the ehild’s mouth, but his arm 
refused to serve him. Not the least resistance 
was made ia this stage of the proceeding other- 
wise than by a meek protesting look; yet the 
ringleader himself was overcome in his feelings, 
and gave over the attempt, declaring that he could 
not, and wouid not, injure such an innocent, con- 
scientious, good-iiarted boy. Such is moral 
power. Such is the strength by which evil may, 
sometimes at least, be overcome with good.— 
Rev. Adin Ballou. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


George the Third. 


In the debate on the grant to the Dukeof Cam- 
bridge, Col. Sibthorp is reported to have alluded 
to him as “the descendant of that greatand good 
King George III." An article in the Eclectic Re- 
view. (Vol. XIX, p. 186,) observes :-—*‘ George 
Ill is lauded as ‘a prince endeared to his peo- 
ple by his private virtues, though it is un- 
questionable that he was a bigamist; and what 
would be thought of the ‘virtues’ of a man, in 
private life, who married a wife, and then, during 
her lifetime, married a second? If it be scan- 
dalous in private life—nay, severely amenable 
io the laws, how much more reprehensible ought 
it to be in the person of a monarch, on whom 
all eyes are fixed; and who, as the appointed 
guardian of the laws, should be the last to 
set the egample of violating them; and espe- 
cially in the department of domestic morality, in 
the practice of which the nation go justly prides 
itself? There is, however, a singular ignorance 
in our bistorians on this part of George III's his- 
tory ; or as singular an attempt to pass him off 
as much better than he was. In Knight’s ‘Pic- 
torial History of England,’ we are gravely treat- 
ed to this declaration :—‘*Though so young, he 
was the first prince of his house without a mis- 
tress,’ &c. Had this writer never heard of Han- 
nah Lightfoot, the Quakeress? Her history was 
well known and most thoroughly authenticated ; 
her children are still living, and well known, 
too; and, till lately, persons were living who 
were in London, and witnessed the sensation 
created by her abduction, or her absconding with 
the prince. We learn from the ‘ Beckford Cor- 
respondence,’ lately published in the New Month- 
ly gazine, that she was married to the prince 
at Kew, by Dr. Wilmot; and that Pitt, afterward 
Ear! of Chatham, was present at the cezemony. 
What is worse, George carried her off from ber 
friends when on the point of marriage with a 
young man of her own society, 
them, and entreated him, in a distraction 
tress, to give ber up, but in vain. With 
characteristic obstinacy which afterward led him 
to persist in the unconstitutional taxation and 
of ca, till be lost it to this coun- 
married Hannah Lightfoot ; 








tothe public, At the same time it contains m' 





in the good town of Palermo. I called in ata 
house early one morning—saw a young girl, 
whomel took to be ten or twelve years old. I 
told her my business, which she took very coolly. 
i asked her, “Is your father a farmer?” She 
answered, “ Heis.” ‘“]s he at home® ‘* He 
is.” “Is he in the house?” “1 suppose be is.” 





Family Boarding-School for Boys, 
Ar Danzury, Conn. 
By E. 8S. HUNTINGTON. 
en of br gen limited to twenty. ——— 
with particulars and ref at s 
No. 4 Astor House, and of ‘©. B. Grannis, Esq., 96 
Maiden Lane The Winter Term will commence on 
Wednesday, Nov. 6. 96-5e* 


Lewis Academy, Southington, Conn. 
8. FENN, A.b., Principal. ‘ 


HE Fall Term of this Institution will commence on 
_ the 30th of October, and continue 16 weeks. It is 
designed for both sexes. Thorough and practical in 
struction will be given in the common English studies 
in the higher branches of the Mathematics, and in the 
languages. The tuition is for the common English 
stadies $5 per term, for the higher Mathematics $6, 
and for the Languages $7. 

The Lustitution is located in a town healthy, central, 
and easy of access, and is but a short distance from the 
depot on the Canal Railroad. 

card can be obtained at reasonable rates in private 
families. lor further particulars ly to 
JULIUS S. BARNES, 
LUCAS UPSON, ¢ rason 





94-6t A. P, PLATT, 


School for Young Ladies. 


OS. 1] and 18 CARROLL PLACE, Bleecker-st. 
(entrance to the School No. 13), New York. Prof. 
Henry P. Tarran, D.D., Principal. 
This Institation is replete with accommodations and 
facilities fur the education of Young Ladies, both as 
day and boarding rcholars. Pupils of all ages are re- 
ceived, and arranged into properly assorted classes, un- 
der the iustruction of competent and experienced teach- 
ers. All the branches which enter into a thorough and 
polite edueation, are comprised in the course of instruc- 
tion. Lesides attending to the general superintendence 
of the School, the Principal devo.es several hours a day 
to instructing the higher classes. Young ladies who 
wish to pursue the higher branches of science aad lite- 
rature, will find here atople provisions, ‘Lhe aim of the 
Principal is to make this institution in every respect 
desirable to parents for the education of their daugh- 
ters. The ensuing schosl year commences September 
7th, 90-tf 
Julius A. Pay’s Boarding Nehool for Boys, 
Evizanetutown, N. J, 

HE Winter Session will commence on the first Mon- 

day in November. 

Boys are prepared for any class in college, or for mer- 
cantile and other active pursuits. 

French is attended to by all the pupils, and is made a 
spoken language. ; 

Cirealars way be obtained at the Music store of Wm 
Hall & Son, corner of Broadway and Park Place. 95-6t* 
ABBOTT'S INSTITUTION 
For the Education of Young Ladies, 

260 Greenr-streerT, New Yor. 
Family residence 43 Lafayette-Place. 
HIS Institution is arranged with the design of fur- 
nishing young ladies with the most comprehensive 

and accomplished education. Large, airy, and well 
ventilated rooms are supplied with every convenience 
requisite for the comfort of the pupils, and their rapid 
progress in study. No expense has been spared to make 
the Institution as perfect as possible, that the young ladies 
may attain that elevated education which the demands 
of the present day so imperiously require. The number 
of pupils is limited, so that the principals can become 
acquainted with each one, and devote individual atten- 
tion to the intellectual habits, and moral discipline of 
all. A limited number are received into the family of 
Rev. John S.C. Abbott. ‘To such pupils he devotes his 
time out of school as well as in; invariably superintend- 
ing their evening studies, and accompanying them to 
those objects of interest which the metropolis is ever pre- 
senting, and an acquaintance with which constitutes so 
important a part of a young lady’s education. Pupils 
received gt any time. 98-3" 

Sories of twelve Lectures on French Literature. 

New York, Oct. 8, 1850. 

Rev. Mr. Astiz: We, the undersigned, having heard 
with pleasure that it was your intention to deliver a 
Course of Lectures on French Literature, and knowing 
that you are eminently qualified to impart instruction 
on such atopic, would request that you would deliver the 
same in your vernacular Terxenee. 

Signed—W. Adams, L. Bradish, Thomas DeWitt, 
Francis L.. Hawks, John H. Hicks, G. Spring, Samuel 
B. Ruggles, Henry P. Tappan, Charles King, Wm. C. 
Bryant, R. Baird, Gorham D. Abbott, J. W. Beekman, 
N. P. Willis. 

in accordance with the above request, Mr. Astié will 
deliver a course of twelve Lectures in French on the 
principal writers of the age of Louis XIV, at the Ho 
Chapel, Broadway. The introductory lecture will c 
delivered on Friday evening, Oct. 25, at 7 o'clock. 

‘Tickets can be had at G. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway, 
Roe Lockwood & Son, 411 Broadway, E. Dupuy, phar- 
macian, 609 Broadway. 

Admittance for a single lecture 50 cents ; do. for 
whole course of twelve lectures, $4. 98-2 

W. HOLDREDGE, 140 FULTON-ST., NEW YORK, 
* HAS JUST PUBLISHED A NEW BOOK, ENTITLER 


MEDICAL INFORMATION FOR THE MILLION, 
OR THE TRUE GUIDE TO HEALTH, 
N Eclectic and Reformed Principles, with nearly 
100 fine [llustrations. Price in leather and cloth. 
$1.50. Paper, $1. 12mo. 528 pp. By Caries D 
Hammonp, M.D., Member of the Eclectic School of 
Medicine, &e. Being plain advice to both sexes in the 
treatment of Nervous, Consumptive, Scrofulous, and 
other complaints. 
** It evidently has a good purpose, aims to accomplish 
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“ Will he give me the information?” I suppose 
he will.” | waited a while and then asked, 
“Have you a mother?” “I have.” “Is she at 
home? “She is.” “Will she be in soon %” 
“Can't say.” “Is she gone from home” “She 
is not.” Well, 1 saw inere was but one room to 
the house, and having got tired of wajting, I spoke 
to the young girl, saying, “Where is your 
father?” The same answer—* He is at home ?” 
“Well, where is he?” Same answer—* He is 
at home.” “Well, where is your mother?” 
“Why, at home.” “ Where in the name of com- 
mon sense is their home?” “ Why, just over on 
the other street.” Feeling rather chagrined, I 
asked, “ Who is the head of this family?” An- 
gwered promptly— My husband, sir.” “Are 
you magried 7” “Yes.” “Have you any chil- 
dren?” “Two.” “How old are the children ?” 
“Two years.” “How old isthe other’ “Two 
years.” “How is that? ‘Very easy, sir- 
ihey are twins.” This solved the whole mys- 
tery; they were fine looking boys—she, the 
yetmnen behing mother | ever saw. It shows 
how easy a matter it is to be mistaken. 


A Lone anp eventTFUL Lire.—While in Nor- 
wich, { was called to attend the funeral of Mrs. 
Apicau. Hazen, who died at the age of ninety- 
one. She had lived to number, in the line of her 
posterity, twelve children, thirty-eight grand- 
children, sixty great-grand-children, and six of 
the fifth generation, or great-great-grand-children, 
it is interesting to consider what a series of 
events in the history of man such a life includes. 
For instance, the man who fills the largest space 
of any man in modern history, was born, ran 
his career, spent six years in exile, died, and his 
remains, after resting for a quarter of a century 
in the place of hie exile, were disentombed and 
removed to the seat of his former empire :—and 
al! this within the memory of this one womah. 
She wae an adult at the declaration of our Na- 
tional Independence,—had lived through the ad- 
ministrations of our twelve Presidents, and had 
antlived the last of the twelve. 


ming, in 1778, which has been made the theme 
of one of the most beautiful of modern English 


the date of that bloody event, she was married 
and had a daughter, Hers, though an humble, 
was an eventful life— Trumpet. 








~~ Richmond Semiwery for Young Ladies 


Near Ricumonp Vitiace, Staten Is.gyp, N. Y. 


replete with every comfort, and location most healthy. 
The grounds gomprehend a’ 
commanding a view of the beautiful bay of New York. 


use of instrument, $30. 


iss extra charge.) 
mond stage meets the 





4th. The Mendeissoin Collection of Sacred 
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She was alsoa 
survivor of the horrid Indian massacre at Wyo- 


bell’s ‘Gertrude of Wyoming’ At 


HE Sixth Session of the above Institution will com- | P® 
ga mence on Wednesday, Nov. 6th. The building is 


bout 20 acres of high land, 
Physical exercises will be egrefylly attended to. The 


nings will be devoted to reading, conyersation, danc | Y°¥28*t or more advanced choirs the best means for the 
ans ic, and singing. La ies of all gges mpy here mw yg interest and progress of all its membera in 
find a cheerful and comfortable home. Fe beer , wash. | this noble part of worship, Among the old tunes are 


ing, instruction in all the English brenches, Letin 
French, with the use of books and stationery, per session 
of 22 weeks, $104. Pianoforte and Singin ve ew 
e 1ch- 
which leaves Whitehall 
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is a degroe of both physiological and pathological infor- 
mation which may not only be safely, but with the 
| highest utility, communicated indiscriminately to the 
| bulk of readers.”—Fvangelist. 
In order to give kvERYBopY an opportunity of pos- 
sessing this vaiuable book, it has been neatly bound in 
paper, and, as an inducement to clubs and others, Tuir- 
| TEEN copies will be sent as per order on the receipt of 
$10 ; six on the receipt of $5; and single copies for $1. 
Postage any distance in the United States 154 cents. 
Cloth and leather bound gt the same rates of discount. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Publishers of newspapers giving the above three in- 
sertions, and sending the publisher copies of the same, 
will he entitled to receive a copy as per order. 95-5t 
Davies’ Grammar of Arithmetic. 
EACHERS wishing to examine this superior work 
by Prof. Charles Davies, can have a copy free of 
charge upon application to the publishera, post-paid. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 51 John-st., 

96-4t Publishers of Davies’ fall course of Mathematics. 


NEW WORK, _ 
‘THE DULCIMER:;: 


(Stxrm Evrrrox.—Fir-t published only three months 
since.) 
Or, the New York Collection of Sacred Music. 
By Prov. l. B. WOODBURY, 
Organist and Direetor of Musio at the Rutgers-street 
Church, New York. 

FPUE author has devoted several years to the prepara- 
tion of this work, visiting Europe, and selecting from 
the purest and best classical compositions of the old 
world, and from the ¢minent composers of our own coun- 
try. le has taken largely from the claseical harmony 
of Beethoven; from the chaste, simple, and sweet melo- 
dy of Haydn; from the choicest productions of Handel, 
so fall of grandeur and chora) power; from the lamented 
Mendelsvohn, so rich in the rare combination of the lof- 
tier and sweeter qualities ; from the noble productions of 
Mozart; from the beautiful arrangements of Vinceut 
Novello, the great harmonist of the English church ; from 
Fr Sebubert, the unrivgled melodist ; from Gluck and 
others abroad ; from Zeuner, Hastings, Hamilton, Wobb, 
Mason, Kingsley, Gould, Bradbury, and others at home. 
While it contains the cheicest geims from all the new 
gnd classic Church Musie of Europe, it contains also all 
the old tunes of any merit which have been sung by our 
fathers and forefatuers, thus fitting it for the widest 
range of usefulness to the choirs of all denomingtions. 
It is printed in new, clear, and beautiful type, and is 
so arranged as to contain three or four tunes on a page, 
the lower brace of staves being, in almost every page of 
the book, appropriated to old and sterling tunes, such as 
ordinary Church Choirs can always sing, and such as 
the older methbers ef a congregation always delight in 
hegring. ‘These are often more conducive to an elevated 
strong religiqus feeling than gny new music, however 
beautiful, which can be found. This work has gathered 
up all the best of these—many of them ranning back 
near a century, and which cannot be found in such pum- 
bers in any halt dozen works heretofore published. The 
two upper braces of staves are chiefly occupied with the 
most chaste and finished gems of the distinguished com- 
sers we have enumerated. These have been selected 
to supp! fully the wants of the advancing state of 

Church Music throughoyt the country, rich in melod 
harmony, and all the higher qualities of enduring mus ‘ 
but never t.o dry ; never full of repetitions, or téo pure- 
ly scientific. Such material, in short, as will afford 


mony = 7 Poder ae * Hebron,” * 
‘Ferland,’ * Silogm.? With the new re ad 
many chants ond several beautiful p80 a ee 
*Mother’s Lament,’ ‘ Song of tha Bereaved,’ &c. &c. 
It is, combining all its features, thé moat Sammetote 


Zephyr,’ ‘ Jaser,’ 
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on object highly cesirable and purely benevolent. There | 
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Albany speaks the sentiments of thousands 

































































































































general purposes of instruction. 

*< We are happy to say that, after a trial of more than 
two years, we are confirmed as to the excellency ef the 
books, that they have grown in favor by daily use, and 
that we have su in making better arithmeticians 
than by the use of any other books. 


SAMUEL LE, A. T. Batowry, 
J. W. BuLKLey, Wa. H. Hveuss, 
Wa. Janes, Wa. L. Maxrin, 
Ropeet Tremp, Tuos. W. VALENTINE, 
E. 8. Apams, —. Jorn Mars.s. 
“* Albany, A. \ vg 
n’s Arithmetics are published by 





MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 
199 Broadway, New York. 


Temperance Almanac. 


fe Almanac of the American Temperance Union 
for 185] is now published, and forsale at 149 Naseau- 
street. It is well filled with important statistics and 
valuable reading matter. $20 a thousand. $S-6t 


BRADBURY’S 


SABBATH-SCHOOL MELODIES. 
HE& beautiful and appropriate music in “* Brapsury’s 
Sapaatu-ScuooL Metopies,” and the very low 
price at which it is sold is giving the book a very gen- 
eral introduction into Sabbath-schools in all parts of the 
country. Saperimtendents and leaders of singing who 
have not yet examined it, are furnished with a eopy free 
of charge for examination. 
The book contains 144 pages, and is sold at 124 cents 
by the quantity. Orders answered from the Depository 
of the Am. 8.8. Union in New York, or by the pub- 
lishers, MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 
199 Broadway. 
New York, Sept. 10th, 1950. 93-tf 


~ Latest and Best Collection of Church Music, | 
NOW READY, 
THE GOLDEN LYRE; 


NEW Collection of Church Music, adapted to the 
. Various metres now in use, together with a great 
Variety of new Anthems, Sentences, and Chants, for 
choirs, singing classes, musical associations, and social 
sacred music circles. 
BY V. ©. TAYLOR, 
Author of “ Taylor’s Sacred Minstrel,” ‘‘Choral An- 
thems,” &c. 
““We have explored its contents cnough to dare te 
speak weil of it, Mr. Taylor is himself the suthor of a 
good part of the book, and he shows musical feeling, 
taste, and invention, whieh make it no presumption in 
him to appear as a composer. * * * Mr. ‘Taylor's pieces 
are recommended by their melody woven into all the 
four parts, by their expressiveness, which always varies 
with tne subject, and by their uniformly artistie style. 
* * * And last, but not least, the work is more beauti- 
fully and clearly printed than any work which we re- 
member of the kind.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
“We believe the book to be greatly superior to any 
that has preceded it, and we think it may claim to be 
better adapted to, and more suitable for, the use of 
choirs.”"—Saroni’s Musical Times, 
“In the selection of poetry also, Mr. Taylor manifests 
an exquisite taste for that which is beautiful as well as 
devotional, and in giving it appropriate musical expres- 
sion, he shows a power of conception, and a knowledge 
of harmonic effeet, which entitle him to rank among the 
first, if not at the head of American composers.”—N. ¥. 
Bap Register. 
* We have examined this new collection of chureh 
music, and would add our favorable opinion of its mer- 
its to the many encomiums it has elicited,”"— New York 
Evangelist. 
“We hope this collection will meet that favor and 
success of which it isso deserving.”—N. Y. Recorder. 
“Mr. Taylor shows great taste, and no pains have 
been spared to furnish to choirs the very soul of music.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 
“It is q callection made with admirable taste, and 
with @ scientific knowledge of the whole field of sacred 
music. ‘There is a spirit and soul in the compositions, 
which are too often wanting.”—Buffalo Com. Adver. 
“The tunes Louvan, Dawn, and others of like charac- 
ter, we are particularly pleased with. ‘They stamp the 
author as a genius of the highest order.”—Detroit Daily 
Advertiser. 
* Mr. Taylor is winning for himself an enviable repu- 
tation as a composer, and from what we see of this new 
book, we feel assured it will excel anything which has 
preceded it.”"—Cleveland Plaindealer. 
“*Mr. Taylor’s music throughout is of the highest style 
of position, and ds itself at once to all lovers 
of true harmony.” —~Hallowell Gazette, 
HA WLEY, FULLER & CO., Utica, 
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edt THE HARTFORD 
LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 


NNOUNCES to the public, that by the ji, 
visions of its Charter it is enabled ¢, offe eral pro 
ta: to Insurers superior to those Presented. Sivan 
other Company in the United States. ot by any 
It has two distinct departinenta, combini,, , 
leges of two separate companies, with caly oe Privi 
of conducting a single institution, and contro\y pipense 
Board of Directors, thus securing harmony g Lh 
and safety. ™ 


6 
gality 
ON THE MUTUAL PLAX, 
This Company will insure at the usual rates, and j; 
few particulars claim the superiority over ql) rab 
Corapanies. = i 
Ist. Deducting a commission not exceeding one-hal/ 
from the Mutual Iosurance Fund, instead of themnn 
expenses of the Company, annually. see 
2d. Giving scrip certificates of profits each your, pay 
able in cash when two hundred thousand dollars ha, 
accumulated as a reserved mutual fund, such serip beg 
ing interest from date and transferable : 

3d. By receiving only first-class risks—persons in per 
fect health, free from personal or hereditary infra, 
those who remain at home ; none who go to Calify, 
or follow any hazardous calling. 
4th. By taking a Note for one-half the Premium wheg 
it amounts to fifty dollars and over, and the policy 
run for the whole term of life. ; 
5th. In addition to the usual Mutual Fund and ro 
served Fund, received from mutual insurers, the Capital 
Stock, one handred thousand dollars, and all the reservoq 
fund of the Joint Stock Insurance is. pledged for the 
payment of losses. 


ON THE JOINT STOCK PLAN, 


The rates are reduced one-third the amount charged o, 
the mutual plan—the Company taking only what it « 
worth to insure a life a given amount, for a given tim» 
instead of taking more than an equitable sum, and 
afterward paying back a part of one’s own money ond 
calling it so much profit. The great advantage of his 
mode of insurance over the mutual plan may be thus i)! yo. 
trated. Suppose a father, at the age of thirty-two, rv 
solves to expend twenty-five dollars per annum for ineyr 
ance on his life. On the Mutual plan it will secure bin 
a policy of one thousand dollars. On the Joint Stoc 
plan the same twenty-five dollars will secure him a policy 
of one thousand five hundred dollars. All that he oss 
expect in the form of profits (so called) on tho muiya) 
plan, cannot exceed one half the yearly payment, viz 
twelve dollars and fifty cents; so that in ten years ho 
can gain in profits only one hundred and twenty-five do) 
lars, and in forty yeare the five hundred dollars. Thy 
it will be seen that if a person of the above age should 
die within a year his family get one-half as much ogain 
on the joint stock plan with the same annua! premium 
as on the mutual plan, and he must live forty yar to 
make it equal. apy 
Annuities will be granted or purchased, and endow- 
ments conferred on terms highly favorable, and accord 
ing to the rates of the most liberal and well-conducted 
companies in this country and in England. 

The Charter of this Company provides that the wits 
may insure the life of her husband, and the amount to 
be paid be secure from creditors at his death 

Creditors can also insure the lives of debtors-and 
relatives the lives of those on whom they depend for 
support. 

An equitable sum wil! always be paid for Policies sur 
rendered to the Company before they expire 

Traveling, sea and foreign residence Permits will be 
granted at @ small extra premium. 

Policies on lives of persons going to California will be 
granted on the Joint Stock principleonly, and at anextra 
rate of premium. 

Pamphlets containing rates of premiums and general 
information, can be obtained at the office 

The Directors and Officers of the Company are ag 
follows: 


ne, 


to 








“4 M. SAXTON, i120 Fulton-st., § Pabsisuers 


New York, 
WILLIS'S NEW MUSIC HOOK. 
Church Chorals and Choir Studies, 
BY R. STORRS WILLIS. 

HIS new volume, which is to prove the choicest and 
most original collection of Church Music yet offered 
to the public, will be ready the 25th of October. To all 
those who aim at possessing a steck of the purest and 
most pleasing church tunes, each of which is a gem, and 
no one of which is superfluoys, this volume commends 
itself. ‘To gil these who wish to possess the latest 
novelly in church music publication, consisting of a suo- 
cession of artistic and charming ‘ Studies,’ progressively 
arranged (in @ separate index), from the simplest to the 
inost elaborate, this volume especially commends itself 
Particular attention is called to these * Studies,’ they 
affording original and admirable material for choir prac- 
tice, for use as sacred quartets, by all lovers of sacred 
song, and by home voices, they forming a style of Sab- 

bath evening music. 
‘Lo all thinking minds, who, perhaps not practically 
musical, are yet interested in church musie, and wish 
to see this flogting and vague subject definitely and clear- 
ly tregted, the ‘ Prelude’ or introduction of 15 pages to 
Mr. Willis’s book is particularly commended ; this orig- 
inal introductory treatise being in itself amply worth the 
price of the whole book. 3 
The author has brought to bear upon this volume 
early musical training, a classie eddcation, and many 
years of study under the best masters of Europe, added 
to the most distinguished musical and literary ability. 
If theae circumstances secure superior merit to any book, 
they have secured it to this. 
Published by CLARK, AUSTIN & CO., 
205 Brogdway, N. Y. 
Price not ta exeged $4.80 per dogen. Single copies 
50 cents. 98-tf 
THE ALPINE GLES SINGER. 
By William B, Bradbury. 

‘hy INTAINING upward of 300 pages of the most 

beautiful Glee Music ever published in this country. 


A Cheap Edition. 

To meet the wants of Choirs and Musical Sooisties, 
and at the solicitation of numerous teachers, we have 
issued an edition of the “ ALPine GLEE Sincer” in plain 
binding, at 4 reduced price. 

The leading features of this new and popular book 
are, a great variety of new and beautiful Swiss Mevo- 
pies harmonized. 

ALPINE AND TYROLESE MELODIES, 
The choicest variety ever presented to American singers. 
POPULAR GERMAN PEOPLE’S OR STUDENTS’ 

SONG, 
in parts, from the pens of eminent modern German com- 
posers. 
POPULAR SONGS HARMONIZED. 

A variety of the most +e gaged English, Seotech, and 

American Songs harmonized, 
ORIGINAL PIECES 
of the guthor’s choicest secular compositions. 
HIGHLY FINISHED PIECES. 

A select number of highly-tinished four-voice com 

positions by Mendelssohn, Hauptmann, Creutzer, and 


others. 
OPERATIC MELODIES. 
A choice variety of light, favorite operatic melodies 


harmonized. 
PLORA’S FESTIVAL. 

A Cantata, rearranged and harmonized for adult 
choirs and classes, complete in itself as a musical recrea- 
tion, and equally beautiful ag disounnected as four-yoice 
songs, duets, solos, &e. 

VOCAL EXERCISES, &c. 

In addition to the above will be found a full set of 
Vocal Exercises for choirs and singing classes, chiefly 
from Panseron, together with Lablache’s. celebrated in- 
structions for the cultivation and management of the 
voige, the whole constituting @ work for all classes of 
singers, we believe, “ not 4 little in advance of anything 
of the kind that has appeared in this country.” 

The book is for sale in Detroit by A. MoFannu ; 
Cleveland, 8. Brannand ; Chicago, 8. C. Griggs & Co. ; 
Cincinnati, Wm. H. Moore & Co.; and by Pooksellers 
generally. 

M. H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 
93-tf Broadway, New York. 
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NY. : and largest Collection of Church Music slish as 
Fory, 3 Var 84 and oc, and rings pe. | inser and sega ager sa aienc eaten es |New York: Past, Present, end Potue.” 
ther perti can be obtained at Mr. Stodart’s, 345 Pm Gosaal oe atestcare. There are set pieces for By E. Porrer Beiven, A.M. 
Evepmepr, Wit, Rensdios s, © Wy stieieests T..2.) end ef ons of public interest, such as Prepared from official sources. Published by Prall, 
Mr. and . Kellett, at the institution. 92-10¢* Installation, Dedication, Ordination, Burial o the Dead, Lewis & Co., and for sale by Booksellers throng out the 
BS aie EEE iving, Opening and Close of - herby United States and the Canadas. The publishers have 
Bradbury's New Popular Singiag Books. Christmas, fe. ee ae bound aa wil 
TO MUSIC TEACHERS. wold Tenrghresents 200 of the first. composers in the AMERICAN ADVERTISER, 
ae eee of teachers and seats Fe Muzic is! meters, a complete thedry toe eet ak Piano, a reference work for ns, goutgining He rds of 
to MT EGR, \ ercpants re eo in 
ee» following new and highly popular a sone, by figures, instraction¢ in | °S* *PRALL, LEWIS & co, Publishers, 
oa The Glee . : d ballads add pagoow con. ly gat 86-20t “3 “ 76 Nassau-street: 
Pp Aya pee bli ai i nS aaa paged Pt iowthe's gh ogee ul many beautiful melo- STIMSON & CO.’sS 
nd Musical Gems for Sehpel and ame. peteng. 7 Fe mer a classes, There fs a choristers| NeW York, Mobile and New Orleans Express. 
Contai: @ great variet e a4 and in use, to 
beautiful music for juvenile clasen ently nob, to with one or more iunes affixed to each. “Tiss an in- W Baceis Sehetty, so Cell Dest end ecnabies 
gether with course of instruction in the voles : See. of every description, A yee me ; 
Hetofore published, being the setalt of Me Becdbunn’s| £ small Societion, the Maceo eicok iy senha foe | ae eee a for, Gat ExDree, wil, be received at 
. 8 eg ’ 
long experience juvenile choirs. Handel, Haydn, Hummel, Romberg, Falicien Pages Rosas & Porn, A Mobile." Othes No, 
3d. Bradbury’s Sabbath-School Melodies, This is 8 Magazi <: 


New York, Oct. 17, 1850. 
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James Dixon, A. H. Pomroy, 
William D. Eaton, Henry Keney, 
Chester Adams, M. A. Tutth, 
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Henry Perkins, A. E. Burr, 


William Mather, 
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N R. L. has entirely remodeled the upper part of ihe 

building (formerly occupied by Mr. Coleman), and 
by adding another story, has obtained one of the largest 
and most convenient suite of rooms, for Daguerreotyys 
purposes, in the world. ‘The arrangement for light is 
tirely new, and is pronounced by artists and scientii 
men to be superior to any previously used. 

FAMILY GROUPS, CLUBS, SCHOOL any 00! 
LEGIATE OLASSES (not exceeding 50 persons), 
taken in 15 to @ seconds. Children taken, at all ages, 
1n from two to three seconds. 

Citizens and the public generally are invited to visit 
the Gallery, and examine and compare the pictures with 
those from any other establishment. Portraits, Minis 
tures and Daguerreotypes copied with accuracy. Ag 
assortment of Lockets aud Pins for sale. A great vari 
ty of the most beautiful Caskets for Daguerreotypes 

Likenesses of a large number af Clergymen can be 
seen at the Gallery, vis: Dys. Beecher, Cox, Patten, 
Skinner, Mason, Bemgn, Jarvis, Hardenburgh, Hutton, 
Tyng, and others. 

Also about 40 Missionaries of the Amer. Board. 74-tf 


BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF DAGUERRROTYPES 
ge collection embraces portraily 4f the most dit 
ting uished men of this country. The President and 
Cabinet, also the late President Boik and his Cabinet, 
members of the United States’ Senate and House of 
Representatives, Judgesof the Supreme Court at Wasb 
ington, gud many other eminent persons are included it 
this Gallery. The proprietor, being much of his time 
in Washington, has the advantage of adding to thes 
portraits any others that may inteyest the public This 
establishment is one of the most extensive in the wor'd, 
its facilities for the produgtion of portraits by the Le 
ucrrean art being unrivaled. It now occupies two larg? 
uildings, 205 and 207 Broadway. The operating & 
partment is arranged in the most scientific manner, 34 
directed by persons of acknowledged skill in the pro‘ 
sion. In the department arranged for Copying paintings, 
daguerreotypes, engravings, statuary, &c., the light and 
instruments have been expressly desigaed for this po 
pose. It is the aim of the proprietor to render in every 
part of his business that attention which the pubi¢ 
entitled to frem the patronage he has received, At 
annual exhibitions of the American Institute for fv? 
years, the pietures from this establishment received th® 
firet prize, consisting of a silver medal, the last year the 
first gold medal ever awarded to Daguerreotypes be- 
stowed on the pictures from this Gallery. ‘The portraits 
taken fer the “Gallery of Mlustrious Americans, & 
work so favorably received throughout the United pe | 
are engraved from these Daguerreotypes. Stranger’ 4? 
citizens will be interested and pleased by devoting 48 
hour to the inspection of Brady’s Nations! Gallery, 
Nos. 205 anp 207 Broapway, New Yor, 
Corner of Fultan-street, 
and Branch Gallery, Pennsylvania Avenue, W asbingto® 
Oity, D. C. 76-lyeow 


MINNESOTA PACKETS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER ARRANGEMENT FOR 


1850. 

REGULAR SEMI-WEEKLY LINE FROM GALt- 
NA (ILL.) TO ST. PETERS (MINNESOTA) 
Steamer DR. FRANKLIN, Capt. M. W. Lopwics 
Steamer NOMINEE, Capt. Orzin Sante. 

as Nominee will leave Galena every Monday, st 

o’clock M., stopping at all intermediate ports, # 
return on Friday. e Dr. Franklin will leave regula 
ly on Thursday, at 2 o’clock P.M., will remain at 5+ 
‘aul on Sunday, and return to Galena on Tysaday 
Both the above boats are new, fast, light draug t,and 
possess superior accommodations for passengers. 
They will remain at St. Paul or St. Peters sufficien!'Y 

— afford passengers an opportunity to visit the F - 

of St. Anthony. Goods forwarded to the agents at U* 

lena to go above will be stored free of expense. breg 

see tion will be paid to the comfort of passengers, #” 

‘al ement of freight. 


Newton Case, 
William N, Mateon 


Lawrence's Daguerrian Gallery, 


203 Broapway, 3 poors BELOW FULTON-8TREFY, 





Tra Galena on Saturday can leave ©? 
the Nominee the Monday following. leaving 
Chi Dr, Frankia 


icago after the Sabbath, can take the 
on Thursday. { 
AcEnts 3B. H. Campbell & Co.,Galena 74" 


F re d Seidtits 
rank’s Aromatic Soda and Seidiits, 
SODA js & most ful and refreshing ber 
for al ns as @ regulator te te 
Pr mailier it has is 
y ons, It needs bat eve tt 
to ensure for it a permanent sale. 

be G alr-cigts 0 boxes, containing 18 tamblers 

at 25 cents y at 

ey with am, containing 12 tumblers ach, 


Ma he adprobation secured for: Frasik's Aromatic Sods 
an attempt to improve ca the 
of eminent tioners 























